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Hugh H. Hickox, Personnel Manager 
of The Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Society, Omaha, Nebraska, 
$125,000,000 organization. 


Hugh H. Hickox, in charge of 
an office staff of 500 people. 
says: “In keeping with mod- 
ern business methods. our 
organization is set up along 
lines which make it essential 
that those who apply to us for 
positions be efficient in the 
operation of the Ediphone 
through training and experi- 
ence. 

Suppose one of your gradu- 
ates were to apply for a job 
with this typical company! 
When the question is asked, 
“Have you had training in 


TEACH 
VOICE WRITING 
WITH THE 


“hnow 
Voice Writing, 
says personnel head 


of insurance society 


operating the Ediphone?”— 
would the answer be “Yes”? 
That job and countless others 
may depend on whether you 
include Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing in your curriculum. 

Protect your prestige and 
broaden your graduates’ op- 
portunities with the carefully 
planned Ediphone Secretarial] 
Course. Let us show you how 
surely it operates to your 
advantage. Write to the 
Department of Educational 
Training, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange. N. J. 


Ediphone 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 
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Schools Must Meet the Demands of 


Business and Industry in Preparing 


Calculating Machine Class, South High Schvol, Akron, Ohio 


Office Machine Operators 


by Emily Roe 
Commercial Teacher, South High School 
Akron, Ohio 


A certain as this is the machine age in 
the industrial and agricultural life of 
our country, likewise we are living in the 
machine age in the office life. In an en- 
deavor to meet this ever-widening need 
for better trained office machine workers, 
the high school is changing its curricula 
from time to time. Since we now regard 
the operation of an office machine as a 
definite vocation, we are attempting to 
give specific training on a machine rather 
than general information about many 
machines. 

We have found from a survey made by 
the Akron Commercial Teachers Club 
that there is a greater demand for well- 
prepared calculating machine workers 
than for other types of office workers. The 
beginner in the office finds the ability 
to use the calculating, duplicating, and 
transcribing machines a great asset in se- 
curing an opening. Therefore we encour- 
age the student to specialize on a particu- 
lar machine in order that he may be 
proficient on that beginning job. 


A few years ago we did not supply 


enough calculating machine operators, so 
at various times of the year our high 
schools received calls from business houses 
asking for girls to do certain types of work 
for them. This is one of the reasons why 
we have enlarged our office machine 


. courses, especially the calculating machine 


courses. Some of our high schools, realiz- 
ing the great need for and the opportunity 
offered in this work, require that all com- 
mercial students take one year of calculat- 
ing machine work. 

As has been reported from other cities, 
the Monroe Calculating Machine was one 
of the first office machines to be included 
in our equipment. Some of our high 
schools use the rotation plan of instruc- 
tion, because it seems to be the most satis- 
factory plan from an economical point of 
view, but a few of our high schools offer 
specific training on a particular machine, 
because we feel that it is the better plan 
from the standpoint of the student. 

Many unemployed men, women, and 
high school graduates realizing the oppor- 
tunities offered in machine calculating 


MONROE 


Emity Roe 


Past Vice-President of Commercial Teach- 
ers Section of Northwestern Ohio Teachers 
Association; President of Akron Commer- ..’ 
cial Teachers Club; Chairman of the 
Stenographic-typing field of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association. 


work in our rubber factories, are taking 

advantage of the machine calculating 

courses in our night high school and in: 
the WPA adult education classes. Again, - 
many workers desiring promotion are fur- 

thering their training by studying machine 

calculating courses in the night high 

school. Also, some of our industries are 

offering office machine courses, in night 

classes, to its employees. 

Thus, as the demand for calculating 
machine operators is growing, the demand 
for calculators in our high schools is also 
growing, and our administrative staff is 
doing all it can to increase the amount of 
equipment which it already has in the 
various high schools of Akron. 

e 


Ask the Monroe representative in your locality or 
write to the Educational Department at the general 
offices for information about the use of Monroe 
Adding-Calculators in commercial education. Of 
course there will be no obligation. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY | 
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Lyons and Carnahan 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago ° Dallas ° Atlanta 


San Francisco ° New York 


INCLUDES 


Subject Material for... 
Eighteen New Permanent 
Practice Records, and... 

Dictation and Transcription of Six 

Commercial Cylinders 


A manual of complete instructions for oper- 
ating the Dictaphone Transcribing Machine, 
Dictaphone Dictating Machine, Dictaphone 
Shaving Machine. The subject matter for 
the practice records includes an excellent 
collection of letters set up in the best ap- 
proved style. 


Single Copies sent prepaid to any address in 
the United States or Canada upon receipt of 
$1.60. The usual discount is available for 
quantity purchase. 


Casy lo nead- lo fend / 


athfinder COURSES IN 
LOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 


Globe-Wernicke 
) ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 


Angular celluloid tab 
wm guides look you 
‘‘straight in the eye.” 


Globe-Wernicke angular celluloid tab guides and 
folders help prevent filing fatigue, reduce wear 
and tear, speed up filing and save money. No 
stooping or bending is necessary to read indexing, 
even in the lowest drawers. 


Transparent celluloid gives full visibility to insert 
labels and protects them from becoming soiled or 
damaged. Inserts are removable, making possible 
unlimited expansion. Ask our local dealer to show 


you these useful, economical guides and folders. 


Now... 


for Secretarial Students 


A Complete Bookkeeping Program 


Here’s an entirely different approach to the 
teaching of secretarial bookkeeping... the new 
Pathfinder Secretarial Bookkeeping Program. 


Instruction methods in this new program are based 
on the same fundamental principles proved 
successful in other Pathfinder courses. . . Executive 
Accounting and Social Security Accounting, 
Students learn by actual practice on standard 
looseleaf forms ...they Learn by Doing! 


Write Coday for further information 


The Pathfinder program will be available for fall classes 


Charles Ro Hadley Company 


pathfi inders 


GlobeWernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


330 N. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 
New York Chicago - Atlanta Seattle San Francisco 
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“Completely Sold on Dictaphone Methods” 


—Says Mrs. Jane H. Eastburn, Dean of Women, 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 


Mrs. Eastburn writes: 


“It is a pleasure to tell you that the people we get from 

Dictaphone for service in our organization are exactly the 

type we like. Their training is so thorough that they seem 

to carry order and efficiency with them wherever they 

locate. Our executives are completely sold on the Dicta- 
' phone method, as successfully applied by these girls.” 


Miss Angela Constance, 
Secretary to Mrs. Eastburn, writes: 
“From my own experience and that of others I know, it seems 


a great deal easier to get a job—and hold it—when you have 
had Dictaphone training. Easier to get because the training makes 
one a specialist—easier to hold because the work in an office 
using Dictaphone goes much more smoothly than in one using 
old stenographic methods.” 
IKE many another key executive, Mrs. Eastburn finds gradu- 
ates of the Dictaphone Business Practice Course* exactly 
suited to the needs of her organization. 
The ability to transcribe from Dictaphone dictation is rapidly 
becoming a prerequisite to a good position. 
The Dictaphone Course offers the equivalent of 50 hours busi- 
ness experience. And the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency 
goes far to impress prospective employers. Write us for further 
information about this essential course. 


* Author: Miss Ivy Monk, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Publisher: Lyons and Carnahan, New York and Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Paul Lomax 
An Appreciation 


The October, 1938, issue of THE Jour- 
nai. oF Business Epucation will be 
Tenth Anniversary Number of this maga- 
zine. A few months after the publication 
made its bow Dr. Paul S. Lomax accept- 
ed the editorship and has edited every 
issue of this magazine since that time. 


Dr. Lomax 


The following was the first editorial by 
Dr. Lomax to appear in THE JOURNAL: 


“I have long felt the need in business 
education—both in secondary and __ higher 
cducation—of a journal which would serve 
as a forum for the definition, discussion, 
and possible solutions of pressing problems 
of fundamental consequence not only te 
ourselves but to the entire field of American 
education. 

“We need to view business education as 
a vast related educational enterprise whose 
work is carried on in junior and senior 
high schools, four-year general and_ special- 
ized high schools, continuation day and eve- 
ning schools, private business schools, cor- 
poration and correspondence schools, junior 
colleges, collegiate schools of business, grad- 
uate schools of business administration, and 
commercial teacher-training institutions. 

“We need to bring together divergent 
viewpoints of leaders of business education in 
these varied institutions that are serving 
varied conditions of American life. And 
thus we may unify, intensify and promote on 
a great cooperative scale the professionaliza- 
tion of business education in keeping with 
the best theory and practice of American edu- 
cation. 

“We need an independent JourNaAL oF Bu a 
NESS EpucaTion to serve these pu — 
saying this I am not unmindful of the a 
cellent service which book publishing com- 
panies are rendering and will continue to 
render in their magazines to the highest in- 
terests of business education. 

“T have therefore accepted the opportunity 
offered me by the Haire Publishing Com- 
pany to combine with its twenty years of suc- 
cessful publishing experience the best leader- 
ship of American business education, to the 
end that thereby may be developed and fur- 
thered the professionalization of our im- 
portant field of educational endeavor. 

“An educational program of first im- 
portance to business teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, is being planned for the 
JouRNAL. 

“We earnestly seek your cooperation, en- 
thusiasm, best thought and effort as profes- 
sional colleagues in helping to contribute, 
through this JourNAL, to the substantial de- 
velopment of business education as one of the 
most potential and most promising divisions 
of American secondary and higher education.” 


Under his editorial management THE 
JouRNAL oF Business Epucation — has 
served these purposes. It has striven 


to attain the highest standards of pro- 
fessional worth to business teachers. 


JUNE, 1938 


It is with sincere regret that we an- 
nounce the retirement of Dr. Paul 
Lomax as editor of The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. Dr. Lomax has served 
consistently as editor of the Journal 
since April, 1929. To succeed him the 
Committee on Publications of The Na- 
tional Council of Business Education 
has been fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Tonne will assume the 
editorship beginning with the Septem- 
ber issue, and correspondence for that 
and for subsequent issues should be ad- 
dressed to him.—L. A. Rice, Chairman, 
Committee on Publications. 


In the September, 1936, issue it was 
announced that THE JouRNAL has been 
adopted as the official magazine of the 
NATIONAL CounciL or Business Epuca- 
TION, and that Dr. Lomax would continue 
as editor, without any personal income 
therefrom, during the remaining two 
years of his presidency of the Counc. 
At that time the business management 
editorial policy-making of the 
JoURNAL, as far as the CouNciL was 
concerned, was placed in charge of Mr. 
Rice’s Committee on Publications. So, 
this is the last issue of the JouRNAL to 
be published under the editorship of Dr. 
Lomax. 

There are always feelings of regret 
and sadness in severing old associations, 
even though pleasant relationships are in 
view, especially when the old associations 
have been as agreeable as those we have 
enjoyed with Dr. Lomax. It has been 
a rare privilege to know and work in- 
timately with him. We have found him 
always eager to uphold the highest ideals 
of the teaching profession and to make 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation 
serve the best interests of business edu- 
cation. He has been a wise counselor 
and a good friend. If THE JouRNAL oF 
Business Epucation deserves the many 
good things which our friends have said 
about the publication during the past ten 
years, that is due largely to the enthu- 
siasm, vision and ability of Dr. Lomax. 
—Robert C. Trethaway 


The New Editorship 
of The Journal 


With the next issue of THe JOURNAL 
oF Business Epucation Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne assumes the editorship of this 
publication. 

Dr. Tonne is by no means a stranger 
to the readers of THe JourNAL. He was 
a member of the editorial board for five 


Dr. Tonne 


years, from October, 1931, until June, 
1936, when this publication was adopted 
as the official magazine of the NATIONAL 
Councit oF Business Epucation., Dur- 
ing part of this period he was associate 
editor. He is active in professional asso- 
ciations and has written articles for this 
and other magazines. He helped to 
establish the traditions of this magazine 
and will strive to uphold them. 

We look forward with pleasure to 
further association with Dr. Tonne. 
Under his guidance, in relation to the 
general management policy-making 
of the Councit’s Committee on Publica- 
tions, we shall endeavor to make THE 
JourNAL oF Business EpucATION so in- 
teresting that no progressive commercial 
teacher will be content without it. To 
attain this goal we ask the help of our 
readers—we want your interest, criti- 
cisms and suggestions for the betterment 
of this publication. 


—Robert C. Trethaway 


Publicity Committee of the 


National Council 


For several years business educators 
have expressed the opinion that school ad- 
ministrators are not aware of the many 
changes that are taking place in business 
education—changes that have affected 
every phase of school work and its teach- 
ing personnel. Business teachers were 
among the first to become aware of the 
necessity of revamping their professional 
activities in order to make them fit into 
the ever-changing social and economic pat- 
tern, as anyone who is unbiased and who 
is conversant with each area of instruc- 
tion can testify. However, some admini- 


of Business Education 


strators, for some reason or -another, 
apparently have preconceived conclusions 
as to business education and its place 
in the educational scheme and sometimes 
this conception appears to be based on the 
type of business education in vogue a 
number of years ago. That this situation 
exists is due, in large measure, to the 
fact that the business teachers in these 
systems have not made known to their 
administrators the objectives of present- 
day business education, and also because 


(Continued on page 14) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Have 


By the time this JourNAL reaches you 
the school year will be drawing to a close. 
In retrospect how does it look to you? 

Have you done some of the things you 
started out to do last September? Have 
you tried out some new instruction ma- 
terial, methods of teaching, or equipment ? 
Have you avoided some of the pitfalls 
which tripped you the year before? In 
short, have you something to record in 
your professional diary which will make 
next vear'’s work a bit easier and more 
satisfying—which you are eager to share 
with others? 

How about your professional activities 
outside the classroom—yes, outside your 
school? Have you actively supported at 
least one teachers’ association, or have 
you been content to play a passive part in 
its program—to take much and give lit- 
tle? Have you made the mistake of be- 
lieving that as a humble classroom teach- 
ex you have little to contribute in the 
struggle for better business training? 
Your work affords you endless oppor- 
tunity for experimental work on your own 
account. Don’t wait for someone to point 
out the weaknesses of your teaching pro- 
cedures, or to reveal new and better ways 
of doing things. Develop the pioneer 
spirit; be a discoverer. And when you hit 
upon something of great merit, as you will 
if you keep trying for better techniques, 
let others know about it. Don’t be among 
those who “haven't time” to think out and 
try out new things—you haven't time to 
waste by not doing so. 

Have you written anything for publica- 
tion the past year? That is, have you 
tried to pass on the fruits of your-think- 
ing? Have you submitted something and 
had it rejected? What of it? Who hasn’t? 
But if you have, why was it rejected? 
That is important. No merit in the ideas 
presented? Or poorly written? Or an 
oversupplied editorial market? Or the 
wrong periodical ? 

Often people with excellent ideas lack 
ability to present them effectively in writ- 
ing. One of two remedies will right this 
situation. Either improve yourself in the 
art of writing or team up with someone 
who can write. I would like to see more 
articles by Miss A and Miss B, or by Mr. 
X and Mr. Y. Such teamwork will in- 
sure that each contribution is carefully 
scrutinized by at least one reader before 
it is offered. Even the ideas which one 
wishes to express may be improved by 
this cooperative writing plan. Pick some- 
one to collaborate with you—not someone 
who always sees eye-to-eye with you—and 
make a joint contribution if you have 
trouble getting something across on your 
own. 

Have you welcomed innovations such 
as the modified testing program of the 


8 


You? 


‘typewriter Educational Research Bureau? 
Or have you been one of the let-well- 
enough-alone teachers who can think of 
countless reasons why what been 
should be? Have you made the most of 
the year’s innovations in your field? Or 
have you toyed with them a little and 
turned back to old ways with a sigh of 
reliet ? 

Have you made constructive criticisms 
when new educational proposals fail to 
elicit your wholehearted approval? Or 
have you set yourself the task of finding 
all manner of fault with them without 
a trace of interest in the teaching defect 
which called them forth? Have you ever, 
even subconsciously, preferred to have a 
good proposal fail to win recognition 
rather than to have a certain person get 
credit for sponsoring it? 

Have you made an effort to get at the 
causes that have led to the passage of 
the George-Deen Act with its provision 
for the much-neglected field of business 
education—training for the distributive oc- 
cupations? Or have you been content in 
the thought that, being a shorthand or 
typewriting or bookkeeping teacher, this 
legislation doesn’t concern you? It may 
seriously concern you. Be on the safe side 
and familiarize yourself with its origin, 
provisions, and implications, 


W ill 


Next year will you profit by the mis- 
takes of this year? 

Will you be able to claim some credit 
for progress in business education when 
June, 1939, rolls around? Or will you 
have to get your comfort out of the 
thought that there is another year ahead? 

Will you adopt a charitable and coop- 
erative attitude towards all who are hon- 
estly trying to provide better business 


Have you claimed for salesmanship, as 
it is taught in the high school, all the vir- 
tues claimed for the proposed new  pro- 
gram of training for occupational life ; in 
the distributive field? Or have you been 

among those who recognize the limita- 
tions of this sort of course and the need 
for something better? 

Have you been too ready to believe that 
vocational business subjects — shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, clerical prac- 
tice—are the best vehicles through which 
to bring consumer economic education to 
all pupils? Or even to your commercial 
pupils? Have you gained a little too 
much comfort out of the thought that 
your pupils will make personal use of 
what they learn in your classes even if 
they never carry on in an_ occupation 
which calls for such training? Have you 
let impressions instead of facts cuide 
your thinking about this matter? 

Have you excused obviously poor re- 
sults of teaching by drawing attention to 
the facts that your department is a diwmp- 
ing ground, that your classes are too large, 
that your equipment is the wrong kind or 
wholly inadequate, that no vocational 
guidance precedes vocational trainin, or 
that parents insist on the wrong kin of 
training for their children? We all have 
done just this. But have you done any- 
thing about even one of these barriers to 
success in your work? Have you written 
an article for the local paper describing 
these conditions? Or talked about them at 
a parent-teacher association meeting? Or 
protested with ample data to your head 
of department or principal or superintend- 
ent? Or discussed the matter constructive- 
ly with local guidance workers? Or talked 
with a few local employers of office help? 
Or tried to find prognostic criteria for 
use in eliminating the unfit, or at least 
publicizing their manifest unfitness for 
your work? Have you adopted a defeat- 
ist attitude and given it up as a bad job 
—an attitude which relies on retirement or 
death for relief from professional suf- 
fering, and most of you are too young 
to depend on any such deliverance? 

Enough Have You’s—perhaps too many. 
Now for a few You's. 


You? 


training for the next generation of work- 
ers in the field of business? 

In short, will you do everything in your 
power to reach out somewhat beyond the 
normal frontiers of your own job and 
make at least a modest contribution to 
the larger job of perfecting our program 
ot training in the light of current needs 
and possibilities ? 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


For the first time these tests are be- 
ing given this month on a permanent basis. 
For the present, and it is hoped per- 
manently, they are being sponsored by 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Business 
Education. 

Approximately 1500 testees have en- 
rolled for the tests and paid the modest 
fee of one dollar for each test taken. The 
territory covered by the tests is within a 
line drawn from Omaha, Nebraska, 
through St. Paul, Minnesota; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Boston, Massachusetts; Camden, 


New Jersey; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and back to Omaha. 

All centers where the tests are given 
have been supplied with disinterested test 
administrators representing the Joint 
Committee. Tests will be concluded on 
May 25. Certificates will be awarded to 
successful testees in time for use in apply- 
ing for positions at the end of the school 
year about June 20. 

It is unfortunate that several business 
educators waited for personal notice of 
the dates of these tests and receiving 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Graduate Business Department of 
Los Angeles Metropolitan High School 


T HI new trend of upgrading tech- 
nical-business subjects has been 
recognized in the Los Angeles City 
Schools by organizing the Graduate 
Business Department of Metropoli- 
tai High School. A study of the 
growth and organization of this de- 
partment is interesting, for it reveals 
the changes which have been brought 
about since the economic upheaval of 
1930. This upheaval has challenged 
all those interested in business educa- 
tion to discover aims, values, and 
ouicomes of this agency in education. 


The Beginning of the Program 


The Graduate Business Depart- 
ment of Metropolitan High School 
was established in February, 1935, 
with the enrollment of 45 students 
and one teacher. At the present time 
there are 1220 students enrolled and 
a iaculty of 36. 

Complete and diversified graduate 
business training is offered for the 
purpose of enabling those completing 
it satisfactorily to qualify as secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, calculating ma- 
chine operators, office clerks, PBX 
operators, and for many other posi- 
tions in the business word. 


A Variety of Courses Offered 


The different courses which the 
students may study are Stenographic, 
Clerical, Calculating Machine opera- 
tion, Bookkeeping Machine opera- 
tion, Hand Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, and Retail Training. 

The most popular of all the 
courses is the stenographic course. 
The subjects in this course are Tvpe- 
writing, Gregg Shorthand, Mechan- 


by Mildred L. Davidson 


Chairman of Shorthand Department 


ics of English, Filing, Job Ethics, 
Office Machines, Office Practice, 
Secretarial Office Training, Dictation 
and Transcription, Expert Dictation, 
sookkeeping for Secretaries, Bus!- 
ness Mathematics, Telephone Switch- 
board, Dictaphone Ediphone, 
Transcription, and Teletype. 

The clerical course is offered for 
office workers who are called upon 
to write little or no shorthand. The 
subjects studied in this course are 
the same as those in the stenographic 
course, with the exception of short- 
hand for those who omit it or pursue 
it for a short time only, Emphasis is 
placed on office-machine training. 

The Calculating Machine Course 
gives the student a good foundation 
and skill in the operation of one or 
more calculation machines, so that he 
may successfully hold a position as 
a beginning operator. The machines 
studied are the Burroughs Calcula- 
tor, Comptometer, Friden Calculat- 
ing Machine, Marchant Calculating 
Machine, and Monroe Calculating 
Machine. In addition to a mastery 
of these machines, the student study- 
ing this course takes Business Arith- 
metic, Job Ethics, and Typewriting 
and such other electives as he may 
wish to choose. 

Three distinct courses in the field 
of bookkeeping are offered. A secre- 
tarial bookkeeping course for those 
preparing themselves for secretaries 
and who may or may not have had 


previous training in bookkeeping; a 
vocational bookkeeping course for 
those who wish to prepare themselves 
for the vocation of hand bookkeeper ; 
and a course in machine bookkeeping 
which teaches the use of one or more 
bookkeeping machines used in mod- 
ern offices. Before students are 
placed on the bookkeeping machines, 
they are required to have some 
knowledge of typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and adding machine operation. 
The machines used in the course are: 


Adding Machines 
Burroughs 
Sundstrand 
Billing Machines 
Elliott-Fisher 
Underwood Fanfold 
Moon-Hopkins (Burrouglis) 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Burroughs Bank Statement 
Burroughs Accounting 
Burroughs Commercial Posting 
National (Ellis 3000 Model) 
Remington 
Sundstrand 
Underwood 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Both Manual and Electric Single 
and Double Cross-footer. 


The following courses are offered 
in retail training to help young peo- 
ple obtain, in an organized way, cer- 
tain information essential to their 
preparation for this kind of work: 
Textiles, Non-Textiles, Salesman- 
ship, Store Organization, Business 
English, Store System, Store Arith- 
metic, Color and Design, and Dis- 
play. 


Student Personnel 


A study of the student personnel 
in the school and in the var‘ous 


Students Learning the Operation of Calculating Machines and Bookkeeping Machines 
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courses is interesting. There are 1220 
students enrolled in the Graduate 
Business Department of Metropoli- 
tan High School. Of these students 
78% are high school graduates only ; 
9% have gone one year to junior 
college; 2% have completed two 
years of junior college; 3% have 
completed one year of university 
work; 2.5% have completed two 
years of university work; 2% have 
completed three years of 
university work; 2.5% 
have graduated from uni- 
versity; 1% have Mas- 
ters’ degrees. There are 
182 boys enrolled and 1038 
girls. The proportion of 
students who majored in 
academic subjects in high 
school is 48%, non-aca- 
demic, 15%, and the num- 
ber in commercial sub- 
jects, 37%. 

Progress reports of 
achievement are given to 
the students every five 
weeks. The students are 
marked in achievement 
(high, average or low) ; 
also in industry, coopera- 
tion and reliability. These 
reports are filed in the 
students’ personnel record 
folders in the office and 
used for placement purposes. 


Counseling and Guidance Service 


Counseling and Guidance is a very 
important part of the graduate com- 
mercial program at Metropolitan 
High School. First, a pamphlet en- 
titled Occupational Guide for Busi- 
ness Positions is given to each stu- 
dent when he enrolls in the school to 
assist him in determining the field 
for which he is best suited. Each 
student is then given individual at- 
tention by one of a staff of coun- 
selors. His particular problem is dis- 
cussed with him individually, and his 
placement in classes is determined by 
his particular needs. Later, when- 
ever a teacher feels that a student is 
not profiting by attending a certain 
class, the student is re-counseled with 
the idea of advising the student to 
change to another business course, 
(for example, from stenography to 
machine calculation) or, perhaps, to 
change from the field of business to 
the field of industry. 

As another part of the counseling 
program, outside speakers address 
the students in assemblies once a 
week on such subjects as Dress in 
the Business Office, Correct Makeup, 
Health, Recreation, Business Ethics, 
Job Possibilities, and Personnel 
Problems. 
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One reason for the remarkable 
growth of graduate business educa- 
tion at Metropolitan High School is 
the excellent guidance given to the 
students. The students appreciate the 
attention given to their individual 
needs. 


Placement Service 


Effective placement is the ultimate 
yardstick by which any program of 


Metropolitan High School 


business education should be meas- 
ured, Metropolitan High School is 
particularly fortunate in this respect. 
The school is located in the heart of 
the downtown business section of 
Los Angeles where it is very con- 
venient to send students out on jobs 
on short notice. Whenever a student 
is ready for a position, he is inter- 
viewed by an employment counselor, 
and then sent to the Central Employ- 
ment Service which is maintained 
jointly by the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, the State of California, and 


As this issue of the JOURNAL goes 
to press we have received Volume I, 
Number 1 of the “Metropolitan S pot- 
light.” The purpose of this publica- 
tion, as stated by A. E. Bullock, prin- 
cipal of Metropolitan High School, 
‘is to bring to the attention of the 
business men of Los Angeles the 
services offered by the Metropolitan 
School of Business, the graduate de- 
partment of Metropolitan High 
School.” It is a faculty publication. 

The faculty of the Metropolitan 
School of Business are to be con- 
gratulated on this first issue of the 
“Metropolitan Spotlight.” 


the United States Government. The 
placement personnel makes every ef- 
tort to place each applicant in the 
kind of position for which he is best 
suited and trained. 


Employer Conferences 


Once a month luncheons are given 
for personnel directors of represen- 
tative business houses of Los An- 
geles, such as banks, insurance com- 

panies, etc. At these 
luncheons an opportunity 
is afforded for the school 
to get acquainted with the 
needs and requirements of 
these organizations, and 
for the personnel dirctors 
to become acquainted and 
interested in the school. 
In addition to the }:lace- 
ment bureau, metropolitan 
has four coordinators, who 
assist in the placement 
work. These coordinators 
spend a certain amount of 
time each week visiting in 
the business community to 
study needs and to pave 
the way for placements. 


New Courses 


One of the new courses 
which will be offered soon 
is stenographic training 

for escrow work. <A_ need _ for 
this type of specialization exists in 
the Los Angeles area. This course 
will be for stenographers of ability 
who wish to specialize in escrow 
work. 

Another new course to be offered 
will be statistical typing. There is 
an increasing demand in the present 
day. business office for the expert 
statistical typist. 


Advantages of Training on the 
Graduate Level 


The Graduate Business Depart- 
ment of Metropolitan High School 
reflects the tendency of the present 
decade to raise technical-business 
training to the graduate level. This 
training, when given for vocational 
purposes, comes at a time when the 
student is reasonably sure of imme- 
diate use. Courses are given in a 
minimum amount of time, and each 
pupil is enabled to get the type of © 
vocational sharpening he needs at the 
time when he needs it. Putting tech- 
nical work late in the course not only 
gives the essential vocational train- 
ing at the time it is needed, but also 
gives an opportunity to build a richer 
social and economic background dur- 
ing his high school course. 
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| N 1936, encouraged by the recog- 
nition of the virtue and the uni- 
versality of the acceptance of Smith- 
Hughes Education in American life, 
convinced that a need existed for a 
broader and more comprehensive vo- 
cational training program, and 
spurred on by programs of training 
in distributive occupations already 
developed on a small scale, Congress, 
led by Senator George and Repre- 
sentative Deen both of whom (like 
Senator Smith and Representative 
Hughes of 1917) hail from Georgia, 
passed the George-Deen Act the pur- 
pose of which is “to provide for the 
iurther development of vocational 
education in the several States and 
territories.” This act authorized ad- 
ditional Federal grants to support an 
expanded program of co-operative 
educational development in the field 
of distributive education — effective 


July 1, 1937. 


A Diversified Occupations 
Program 


Out of the measure known as the 
George-Deen Act has come the diver- 
sified occupations program now be- 
ing organized and developed in a 
number of the States throughout the 
country, The diversified occupations 
program established in the high 
school is a co-operative arrangement 
between the com- 
mercial and indus- 
trial enterprises of 
the community for 
the purpose of 
training high school 
pupils, on a_part- 
time basis, during 
their junior and 
senior years in the 
occupation they 
propose to follow 
as their vocation. 
The plan of train- 
ing is open alike to 
boys and girls of 
all races and creeds 
who are interested 
and willing to co- 
operate with the 
program. 


Training in High School on a 
Part-time Basis 


_ Although there are, broadly speak- 
ing, several types of training pro- 
grams in distributive education that 
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A Diversified Occupations Program 
Its Organization, Establishment and Operation 


Benjamin F. Davis, Co-ordinator 


Diversified Occupations Program 
Athens, Georgia 


The diversified occupations pro- 
gram established in the high 
school is a co-operative arrange- 
ment between the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of the 
community for the purpose of 
training high school pupils, on a 
part-time basis, during their 
junior and senior years in the oc- 
cupation they propose to follow 
as their vocation. 


may be developed under the pro- 
visions of the George-Deen Act, in- 
cluding in-service training for clerks 
in department stores and people en- 
gaged in other distributive occupa- 
tions, it is the purpose of this article 
to discuss briefly and largely in an 
outline form some of the major fac- 
tors involved in organizing, develop- 
ing, and operating a diversified occu- 
pations program in a_ high school 
serving a medium-sized city which 
presents a fair selection of occupa- 
tional pursuits and which is not pro- 
vided with a_ regular vocational 
school. 


“The co-ordinator is fortunate who comes in at the beginning and actually 


introduces the program.” 


Organization of the Program 


The initiation and organization of 
any new thing involves three funda- 
mental factors; namely, personnel, 
ideas, and materials. This is particu- 


larly true of a diversified occupations 
program, There are constantly the 
persons, the philosophy, and the 
equipment. These must be brought 
together in harmony, harnessed, stim- 
ulated, co-ordinated, directed, and 
promoted in such a way as to secure 
the very best possible results if the 
undertaking is to succeed. 

The individual assuming the re- 
sponsibility, under the approval and 
direction of the State Department of 
Education and the local school board, 
is ordinarily called a ‘‘co-ordinator’”’. 
The mere selection of a satisfactory 
co-ordinator does not settle the per- 
sonnel question for there are indeed 
countless persons involved in the 
program in a very intimate way. 
Among these are the following: State 
supervisor, local superintendent of 
schools, local board of education 
members, high school _ principal, 
teachers, parents, employers and em- 
ployees, and the pupils themselves 
who are to be vocationally or occupa- 
tionally trained. 

Naturally, a co-ordinator’s phil- 
osophy regarding such a_ program 
will tend to guide his activities. He 
is, indeed, a key to the whole prob- 
lem; but he must go slowly and un- 
derstand thoroughly the ground as 
he covers it. He will probably want 
to work out the set-up of the pro- 
gram to his own liking which may 
or may not fit into 
the scheme of the 
situation as con- 
ceived by those in 
authority. If the 
program were one 
of short duration, 
it would warrant 
haste; but the op- 
posite is true. A 
co - ordinator who 
possesses sound 
philosophy and 
wisdom will go 
slowly enough to 
feel the pulse of 
both the community 
and the school ; but 
he will be alert to 
his business as a 
co-ordinator and 
not be found 
“asleep at the switch”. The wise co- 
ordinator will both respect and be re- | 
spected by the whole community. He 
must for he works with the whole 
community. If he is prudent, he will 
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appreciate and have much patience 
with opinions inconsistent with his 
own. He will not argue. Under all 
circumstances and conditions the co- 
ordinator should be calm, diplomat:c 
tactful, gentle, versatile, and co-oper- 
ative. It is imperative that the co- 
ordinator know how to conserve with 
prudence both his own time and en- 
ergy and that of all with whom he 
works. This art he must learn well. 

The third fundamental factor is 
materials. Fortunately, the program 
proposes to use as systematically and 
efficiently as possible much of the 
material equipment of the industrial 
and business establishments of the 
community and, in addition to this 
“laboratory”, the school and commu- 
nity library plus a special library 
placed at the disposal of the co-or- 
dinator and selected by him for the 
work of his students. 

Those charged with the responsi- 
bility of selecting a co-ordinator 
should keep in mind the various fac- 
tors to be co-ordinated and find as 
nearly as is possible the individual 
who seems suited for the particular 
task at hand. Problems differ in dif- 
ferent localities with different per- 
sonalities. 


Some Main Points to Keep in 
Mind 


Organizing, establishing, and oper- 
ating a diversified occupations pro- 
gram cannot be set off in compart- 
ments. Long before the actual be- 
ginning of the program as such, the 
process of development both in mind 
and in fact is set in motion through- 
out the community. The press car- 
ries stories about the forthcoming 
program or various civic clubs hear 
about the plan and set in motion cer- 
tain rumors about it and how it 
works. All this establishes to a cer- 
tain degree the foundation upon 
which the co-ordinator must build 
his program. Sometimes this ad- 
vanced information and would-be- 
good work proves to be helpful, 
though not always. The sooner a co- 
ordinator can be selected to guide the 
philosophy of a diversified occupa- 
tions program in a community after 
the announcement has been made 
that such a program is to be started, 
the better. In this way many a false 
notion may be forestalled. Not only 
is a better community philosophy 
likely to be built up by the co-or- 
dinator if only he can reach the 
ground before the press and civic 
clubs take over the preliminary steps 
of making the community wise on 
the program, but also the co-ordina- 
tor will get a better hearing and con- 
sequently be able to develop a much 
better program, The co-ordinator is 
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fortunate who comes in at the begin- 
ning and actually introduces the pro- 
gram to the school and community. 

Assuming that a qualified co-or- 
dinator has been appointed and is 
ready to initiate a diversified occupa- 
tions program in a city of some 25,- 
000 inhabitants and having the usual 
assets, opportunities, and_ liabilities 
for systematic training discussed 
above, the following outline!’ is of- 
fered as a guide that one may follow 
in working out the details pertaining 


to such a program: 
I. Organizing Diversified Occupations 
Program 
A. General Advisory Committee 
1, Purpose 
a. Serve as a shock absorber 
. Personnel—two from each group sug- 
gested and co-ordinator 
a. Outstanding business men—employ- 
ers and employees 
b. Outstanding industrial leaders—em- 
ployers and employees 
School officials 
d. Labor leaders 
. Method of selecting 
a. Co-ordinator’s problem and_ should 
be left to his judgment. He _ will 
naturally confer with superintendent 
of schools on this point. 
. Duties—to promote program by de- 
termining? 
a. Absorption power of occupations for 
employment 
b. Fitness of various training stations 
c. Setting up of wage schedules 
d, Approval of all training agreements 
e. Transferring or cancelling of train- 
ing agreements 
f. New fields for training 


B. Craft or Occupational Personnel 


1. Personnel 

a. Employers of various training agen- 
cies 

. Employees of various training agen- 
cies—may be members of union 
craft organization or their educa- 
tional committee 
. Co-ordinator 

2: Duties 

Assist in developing schedule of 
processes to be learned from the 
training agency or training station 
Assist in developing schedule of 
study of related subjects 

. Assist in developing schedule of 
pay 

. Assist in making after placement 
adjustments 

. Assist is determining ratio of learn- 
ers to workers 

. Selection of students to fit job re- 
quirements—assist the co-ordinator 
in making most suitable selection 

. Assist in setting up specifications 
or requirements of the job 


C. Giyic.. Clabs, 
PST. 


i. Co-ordinator appears personally before 

these groups 

a. Outline the program frankly and 
firmly 

. Control enthusiasm 

. Be business-like in all you do and 
say 

. Be optimistic but conservative in 
estimates of immediate results to 
he obtained 
Always know your business and 
express yourself without boasting 

f. Develop feeling of wood will and 
cooperation among all 

g. Keep informed on current topics of 
interest 

h. Be human always 


Faculty Meetings, 


Il. Establishing Diversified Occupations 


Program 


~ 4 Data based on conferences attended by the 
writer at the University of Alabama during the 
summer of 1937 and at Georgia School of Tech- 
nology in January, 1938. Also, sources shown in 
footnotes on the following pages. 

24 Manual for Coordinators of Part-Time 
Cooperative Classes in Diversified Occupations’, 
Bulletin State Department of Education, Austin, 
Texas, Vol. XIII, No. 4, September, 1937, p. 12. 


A. survey 


Made personally by the co-ordinator 
Py Kind of survey 

a. Overview of occupations in 
munity—not a complete det hin 
torical and statistical study 

. Can be made in short period of 
time while getting acquainted jn 
community 


. Student interests—occupations that 
are preferred 


1. Ways and means 
a. General assembly 
b. Personal interviews — 

questionnaire 
ce. Bulletin board announcements 
d. Guidance program in use in school 
e. Interest inventory 


group intery lew 
individual 


. Selecting occupations to inclu le in 
the program 


1. Occupations selected from survey of 
interests of students and opport: nities 
in community 
a. Student should be genuinely inter- 

ested and capable in every wy of 
obtaining a reasonable goal i: the 
occupation 
. Occupation in program should meet 
the following conditions :* 
1. At least two years of train ng 
2. Conducive to apprenticeship plan 
of training 
3. Adequate facilities to give stu- 
dent all-around training 
4, Opportunity for employment .fter 
training 
5. Meets social and moral stand irds 
of community 
. Ratio of learners to need hal- 
anced 
. Possible to set up definite t:ain- 
ing objective 


. Development of schedule of proc- 
esses 


1. Make a definite plan of training for 

each trainee including 

a. Schedule of processes to be learned 
on the job 

. Schedule of reference material, cte., 
on related subject matter and time 
allotted to each process 

c. Schedule and rate of pay during 
training period 

d. Agreement 


The trainee should progress stead- 
ily in the occupation by steps* as 
shown in the following diagram read- 
ing from the bottom up: 


Initiative: Develop new methods and 
processes 


Acquires ability to 
adapt to new uses 
Learns how to use 
Learns why use is made of 
teaching material 
Learns tools or material to be 
used 

Beginning: No knowledge, information or skili 
It is the purpose of the plan to di- 
rect the trainee through the steps 
slowly enough for him to profit most 
by the experience and yet fast 
enough not to allow waste of time 
on any particular process or step 
after the proper amount of training 
has been had at that particular point. 
This phase of the training is made 
part of the agreement along with 
many other important factors that 
necessarily come into a training pro- 
gram as wide in scope and as prom- 
ising as is the diversified occupations 
training program. It takes in much 
territory and from all ind’cations 
will add materially to the develop- 
ment of an efficient and effective 
citizenry in this country. 


Resourcefulness : 


Doing: 
Appreciation: 


Information: 


Pe ooperative Courses in Diversified Occupa 
tions’, State Board for Vocatienal Education, 
Jackson, Miss., Bulletin No. 86, Aug., 1936, p. 14. 

Jbid., p. 9. 
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Improving 


Instruction 


in Stenographic Practice 


The Approach 
The Scene Shifts to the Office Vestibule 


HE vocational training course in 

stenographic practice might be 
called the vestibule through which 
the student passes on his way from 
the shorthand and typing classes to 
tlhe business office. In the earlier 
classes he is a student, to whom les- 
sens in each class are assigned; he 
studies his assignments, works 
through the exercises, submits the re- 
sults of his work for the examina- 
tion of the teacher, who rates him by 
school standards; and, if his work 
rites “75” in the mind of his 
teacher, he passes the “subject.” In 
the business office he will be a sten- 
ographer, of whom a day’s work is 
demanded, accomplished with the 
maximum of efficiency and the mini- 
mum of direction, for which there is 
only one standard, that of accepta- 
bility. Therefore, it is very essential 
that the stenographic practice course 
become in fact a functional vestibule, 
by means of which the trainee is 
gradually accustomed to the change 
in atmosphere. 

Building up an attitude and at- 
mosphere toward cooperation and of- 
fice procedure thus becomes the dom- 
inant motif of the stenographic prac- 
tice class. The job for which the 
course is training is a composite and 
complex affair. People fail in it, as 


well as in all other occupations in 
which they are required to work 
with other people, more because of 
lack of ability to adjust themselves 
to working with others than because 
The value of this 


of lack of skill. 
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by Marjorie Hunsinger 
Haddon Heights High School, 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


In this article Miss Hunsinger 
has for her purpose the organiza- 
tion of ideas as to ways and means 
of handling a stenographic prac- 
tice course so as to train, with the 
least possible expenditure of time 
and effort on the part of the 
trainees, stenographers who will 
be vocationally competent. Much 
of the material is not original, 
since it presents a digest of class 
lectures and discussion, amplified 
by the results of her reading and 
thinking on the subject. 
Throughout the article she as- 
sumes that she is planning to 
teach a_ fairly homogeneous 
group of students who _ have 
chosen stenographic practice as a 
part of their business training, 
that these students have already 
attained a certain manipulative 
skill in typewriting, taking dicta- 
tion, and transcribing, and that it 
is her job to so control the situa- 
tion as to produce “occupation- 
ally competent’? stenographers. 


preliminary work of setting the 
stage, which may be the major ac- 
tivity of the teacher and class dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the train- 
ing period, cannot be overestimated. 

In trying to open this vestibule 
door at the beginning of the steno- 
graphic practice class, I should by 
exposition and example emphasize 
the following eight points: 


1. Much is expected of the employee in 
business, Each pupil must be brought to 
the realization that of every employee 
there are expected certain definite office 
traits or habitual attitudes, such as cour- 
tesy or consideration for others, interest 
in one’s work, initiative in finding things 
to do, resourcefulness in developing best 
ways of doing things, industry and con- 
centration, emotional control, promptness 
in meeting responsibilities, willingness in 
helping others, and pride of workmanship 
in all accomplishments. These habits are 
only formed by consistent practice. 

The employee is judged in the light of 
the end product. The employer is intol- 
erant of the finished product, not the 
means. If the job is completed within a 
reasonable time and needs little or no 
checking, he is satisfied, seldom question- 
ing the steps in the process. It is im- 
portant, therefore, in this course that stu- 
dents begin to view their own work from 


the point of the finished job, using office 
standards both as to time and acceptabil- 
ity in such self-criticism. 

2. “Occupational competency” ts the aim 
of the course. Manipulative skills are 
basic, but “for use in the office” is the 
real test now. Occupational understand- 
ing is something that must be built up 
along with progress in skill. Spelling. 
English, correspondence, shorthand, and 
typing are but tools. The student must 
be made aware that he needs sharper 
tools, and that it is his responsibility to 
sharpen these tools—to learn more Eng- 
lish and to develop greater proficiency in 
taking notes and transcribing—but that 
all this is in reality just sharpening tools 
and therefore fundamental to, but not the 
main purpose of the course, which is 
functional competency in bus‘ness. 

The stenographer’s job has its place 
in the whole scheme of things. The suc- 
cessful stenographer must have a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the work of 
others and must realize that his job is not 
detached but that the work © all office 
workers is interdependent within the of- 
fice just as all businesses and industries 
are of themselves interdependent. 

There is a growing field for clerical 
workers in general, but there are also 
more people being trained for stenog- 
raphic positions. There are more clerical 
workers employed now than in 1929, but 
that does not mean that this is a job 
where you want to get in and stay. The 
wages are comparatively lower than those 
of bus drivers and truck drivers. The 
initial position for which the student is 
definitely preparing is not satisfactory for 
aduit life. In fact, the majority of cleri- 
cal positions do not offer salaries by 
which a man could support a family sat- 
isfactorily. Thus this job should be con- 
sidered the initial level from which to 
go forward. 

4. The work in the stenographic prac- 
tice class is varied and requires that the 
trainee should have definite habits of 
work and an open attitude toward the 
scope of the training. There is so much 
more to the job than just skill that the 
student must realize that part of the class 
work must be discussion, developing un- 
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out of her own salary. This habitual at- 


tained only by intelligent practice, con- 
tinued over a period of time. This prac- 


derstandings, and that this work does not fJuse as she would be if paying for them 
afford interference with the building up 

of skills, but rather adds greatly to the 
skill-building processes. 


tice may be boresome routine at times, 
but it is more easily tolerated if its sig- 
nificance in the whole scheme of our suc- 


titude, as all others, can be built up only 
by repeated practice. 


High-grade business conduct will be m- # 


sisted upon in all student relationships 
and an attitude of self-analysis and self- 
criticism. It will be expected that the 
students will make errors, but also that 


8. Skill is the result of intelligent re- 
petitive practice. In spite of all the em- 
phasis placed on attitudes, the fact re- 
mains that skill is still basic and im- 
portant; it may even be that skill will be 


cess program is considered. Also intel- 
ligence in the way we practice and con- 
centration all the time we are practicing 
have a direct bearing on reducing the 


they will correct these errors, analyze the most important factor in success on amount of practice needed to accomplish adva 
them, and make provision against a rep- the first job. And this skill can be ob- the desired results. 1 
etition of them. And, even more im- for t 
portant, each student will be expected to Sn Aaa ee of th 
doing his own teack 
work and doing it according to best office ( 
methods, and with results that would be PUBLICITY COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL abou 
satisfactory in any business office. It can- wee 
not be stressed too much that they are (Continued from page 7) relat 
trainees rather than just students and De 
that their wages (the ability to do) will the materials apparently read by general journals. To enumerate the types of a 
be according to their accomplishments. educators when they have written on articles needed would be boring to the §c! 
5. Throughout the year the classroom business-education subjects indicate they reader but if anyone is  intereste! in porte 
will reflect, as completely as possible, the Te from general education sources and — undertaking the responsibility for writing prev 
office atmosphere. 1 should assume the rarely from  business-education periodi- one of the articles, I shall appreciaty it if a fa 
role of office manager and should ex- als. a he will write me in the very near future he 
pect each student to assume the role With the conviction that some agency as all titles and their authors must be ee 
of stenographer in the  stenographic Should take unto itself the task of intorm- decided upon within the next few weeks, the 
section of a large office. This will mean Mg School administrators about business _ The National Commercial Teaciiers’ year: 
cooperation, but along with it more free- education as it now exists, the Planning Federation, an affliated member o: the : Jo 
dom. It takes an average of two years Committee of the NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CouNCIL, has organized a similar com- ¥ | 
for the graduate to get into the job he BUSINESS Epucation, consisting of E. G. mittee under the chairmanship of D». E. + 
can hold, just because of lack of business Blackstone, Albert E. Bullock, J. H. Dodd, G. Blackstone of the University of lowa. instr 
adjustment, and in this training class we Raymond C. Goodfellow, D. D. Lessen- The Federation has also established a a mt 
shall try to get such practice in desirable etry, F. G._Nichols and L. A. Rice, re- prize of $50.00 to be awarded the person the « 
office attitudes that this lag in adijust- quested the President of the CouNcIL to who submits the best article published 1 
ment may be mostly or entirely elimi- @Ppoint a contacts and publicity commit- prior to June, 1939, and dealing with husi- oe 
nated. We shall have a time clerk and '¢: : ‘ ness education from the standpoint of pref 
each of us will sign up as we report for At the request of President Lomax 1 — school administrators. Details of this plan TI 
duty in the morning and as we leave the accepted the chairmanship of this com- were contained in the May issue of the fere 
“office.” We shall have a personal quality —'™'!ttee. In the past few weeks, favorable JournaL or Business Epucation. It is Colle 
rating sheet on which I shall check evi- replies have been received from the edi- our sincere hope that this mutual and co- " 
dences of, or lack of, these desired traits, t0TS of a majority of the general educa- operative effort of the Covncit and the bette 
and on the basis of this, we shall formu. ton journals whom we contacted for Federation will result in attaining the end penc 
for each group an ef- vas that is felt so necessary—that of provid- read 
ciency rating, as the basis _ to be written by business teachers. e é 
an office rather than the restraint of the Vatious aspects of business education to be to arm read 
ordinary classroom will require greater WTitten on the several levels of education- that 
self-discipline on the part of students; institutions. The task that now con- scrit 
cach one will have to hold himself to the fronts us is that of securing articles of now ee ee eee ee ees 
highest possible standard of business con- ‘terest to administrators and at the same — man of Publicity Committee, National me | 
duct every day or the plan cannot suc- time articles that will be in keeping with Council of Business Education, University for | 
ceed. the editorial objectives of each of the of Tennessee, Knoxville. penc 
6. Each trainee should do his best at ” 
all times regardless of others. Founda- by | 
tions ~~ : this class being laid for suc- 
cess or failure on the job, where the stu- ig 
be in a NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS ms 
with almost certainty that only the fit Py use 
will survive. This is (Continued from page 8) it w 
with the “wage incentive” plan gaining none, failed to get their enrollments to the of Series 1938 tests were printed and as to r 
favor in offices and allowing the bonvs to Joint Committee in time to be included long as they last interested persons may 
be paid in exact ratio to productivity. among those to be tested. No personal procure copies of individual tests, or the the | 
Vhen considering success on the job, notices were sent out. None will be in the whole set of eight tests, with instructions heta 
— ee should think not only of future. The dates for the tests were an- for administering them, at a nominal cost pen 
nen aie good in the first tage tty but of nounced in the three leading journals to cover printing and postage. The exact note 
the ultimate career, because that success which gave a good deal of publicity to price cannot be stated at this moment as 
1s not satistactory that does not lead to this year’s program. April Ist was set as _ the bills for printin are not all in. Those 
en beyond. We often think of the the deadline for enrollments, but those interested should Salee Dr. P. J. Rulon, 
Stenographers position as a stepping received before final testing plans had to Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cam- A 
stone, but whether or not this is true de- be made were accepted—a few as late as bridge, Massachusetts, for vice list 
nat . more especially on Next year plans for 1939 tests will be Samples next fall. Full particulars will be 
pad announced monthly in the leading Journals Published _ then. 
individual stakes the best aa a a throughout the year. But it should be em- The Joint Committee representing the the 
sibilities BAOnaS S pos phasized that those who plan to have pu-  SPonsoring associations appreciates the co- due 
Saw : ; pils enroll for the tests should take steps ©Peration which business educators and f { 
7. The attitude of economy with equip- to get the necessary materials—especially €Mployers have given in this enterprise. vs 
oe supplics should be consistently the Personality Rating Schedule—early in The enthusiasm for some means of meas- ng 
the fall. Watch the September periodicals Uring of teaching the clerical yea’ 
for complete details concerning the tests  cationa subjects 4s very gratitying. T e iS a 
itial wage as a stenographer and steps to take in enrolling for them, tests are far from perfect. They never 
only after eight to ten weeks on the job. ’ will be. But through their continued ex- and 
This is partly because as a student he has perimental use it is safe to conclude that I 
not learned properly to conserve office Sample Copies of 1938 Tests they will become a reasonably satisfactory dec’ 
supplies and take care of office equipment. yardstick for use in selecting the best of 
Office supplies are an expense to the em- In the past the Joint Committee has among those who complete programs of 
ployer, and strict honesty demands that not been able to supply sample copies of — clerical training on the secondary school one 
the stenographer be as economical in their tests as requested. An additional supply _ level. : the 
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IN 


Pen 


ONSIDERABLE has been writ- 

ten and said about the relative 
advantages of using pen and pencil 
for the writing of shorthand. Some 
of the best known authorities upon 
teaching have expressed their ideas 
about the use of the two most com- 
mon writing instruments and_ their 
relative merits. 

David Wolfe Brown says, “The 
geieral opinion of almost every re- 
porter whose early habits have not 
prevented him from giving the pen 
a fair trial is decidedly in favor of 
the pen. All the official reportings of 
the United States Senate for forty 
years have been done with the pen.”? 

John Robert Gregg says, “Whether 
the pen or the pencil is the better 
instrument for shorthand writing is 
a much discussed question, but it is 
the opinion of the most experienced 
aud fastest writers that the pen is 
preferable.’ 

The following suggestions were of- 
fered by W. W. Lewis of the Gregg 
College, Chicago, “The pen is a much 
better writing instrument than the 
pencil because the transcriber can 
rcad the penwritten notes much fast- 
cr and more accurately than he can 
read the pencil written notes. For 
that reason it is customary for tran- 
scribers to charge less for transcrib- 
ing a set of notes written in pen than 
for a similar set of notes written in 
pencil.” 

Louis A. Leslie says, “The pen is 
by far the best writing instrument 
... If he begins his shorthand writ- 
ing with a pen and will continue to 
use a suitable pen for a few weeks, 
it will be impossible to persuade him 
to relinquish the pen. One merit of 
the pen often overlooked is the bene- 
ficial effect on the eves of reading 
pen notes as compared with pencil 
notes.” 


The Comparative Study 


After reading several such quota- 
tions as these it was decided to carry 
on an experiment to determine, if 
possible, the comparative merits of 
the two. The experiment was con- 
ducted with two high school classes 
of first-year shorthand students dur- 
ing the second semester of the school 
vear. The remainder of this article 


is an explanation of the experiment 
and the conclusions indi¢ated. 

In planning the experiment it was 
decided to give each student a series 
of tests, giving the tests in pairs, the 
one test to be written with the pen, 
the other test with the pencil. Each 
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student was to have both a pen and 
a pencil for each of a series of tests 
given over a period of nine weeks, 
two tests a week. 

It was likewise necessary to select 
as nearly as possible tests of equal 
difficulty for comparative purposes. 
Some of the tests consisted of liter- 
ary matter, some of isolated lists of 
words, some of business letters, and 
some of sentences. Just suppose, for 
example, the selection for dictation 
was a piece of literature: The first 
part of an article consisting of about 
three hundred words was dictated at 


a progressive speed (beginning at a 
speed well within the ability of the 
class and gradually increasing to a 
speed which was above the ability of 
the fastest member of the class) to 
be written with a pen. The typewrit- 
ten transcript was then graded. The 
score was based on the number of 
correct words in the transcript. Then 
a similar dictation was given, using 
the remainder of the previously used 
literary article. In this test each stu- 
dent used a pencil instead of a pen 
to write the shorthand notes. Records 
were made of the score made by each 
student on the part written with a 
pencil and on the part written with a 
pen. Similar tests were conducted on 
other types of matter as suggested. 
In the case of the isolated word lists, 
brief forms were dictated at a pro- 
gressive rate; then the same words, 
arranged in a different order, were 
given the second time, once written 
with pen and once with pencil. Sev- 
eral such tests were used to increase 


Pencil 


the validity of the results. Care was 
taken to see that one day the test 
was taken first with a pencil, then 
with a pen; then, on the next day, 
the process was reversed in order to 
overcome any possibility that prac- 
tice might govern the results of the 
test. 

A total of eighteen such pairs of 
tests was given. By the use of that 
many tests of various types of copy 
it was possible to overcome many of 
the things that otherwise would have 
been obstacles to the making of a 
fair cumparison of the two instru- 
ments. It was experimentally de- 
termined that by giving of additional 
tests, there is no appreciable change 
in the relative score. It is interesting 
to notice that in only two cases was 
any student able to excel on every 
test in the use of the pen or pencil. 
The score of one student was always 
better on the part of the test written 
with a pencil, and the score of the 
other one student was always better 
on the part of the test written with 
a pen. It is thought that, perhaps, 
the attitude of the student toward the 
writing instrument may have affected 
the test score in each case, Scores 
were recorded showing both the ac- 
tual number of characters written in 
a given time and the transcription 
speed on notes written with the two 
instruments. It was expected that 
the transcription speed would be bet- 
ter on notes that are easier to read. 
The score would also be higher for 
transcription of the transcript con- 
taining the greater number of out- 
lines. Since the test was of a pro- 
gressive nature, it was possible to 
make a_ better transcription score 
with the instrument that permitted 
speedier writing, thus getting a great- 
er number of outlines within a given 
period. 

Three tests have been selected as 
representative of the group of tests 
and some data about these tests are 
shown below in order to reveal the 
conditions mentioned below. These 
three tests are arbitrarily referred to 
as Tests “G,” “M,” and “S.” 


TEST “G” 
Highest Median Lowest 
TEST “M” 
Highest Median Lowest 
93 80 60 
vas 94 86 65 
TEST “S” 
Highest Median Lowest 
95 83 72 


Table “G” shows that the student 
who made the highest score, writing 
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with a pencil, transcribed more than 
twice as many words as did the stu- 
dent with the lowest score (the ratio 
being 91 to 42). The highest score 
on the test with pencil was two points 
higher than the highest score made 
while writing with a pen. The me- 
dian score was the same for the pen- 
cil as for the pen. The lowest score 
with a pen was six points higher than 
the lowest score with a pencil, thus 
in this case the pen was about fifteen 
percent faster than the pencil. Test 
“G” was selected to show a case 
where the pen was not equal to the 
pencil as a writing instrument. Test 
“S” illustrates a case in which the 
pen was decidedly superior to the 
pencil. 

Each test consisted of a three-min- 
ute dictation at a progressive rate. 
The range of rate for each type of 
dictation was experimentally deter- 
mined before collecting data for the 
main experiment. Each dictation was 
so arranged that the first part of the 
dictation was at a rate within the 
ability of every member of the class, 
while the last part of the dictation 
was sufficiently fast to test the best 
members of the group. A _ student 
was scored on his ability to write 
the words, and on his ability to trans- 
cribe what he had written. The 
scores in the preceding table are 
based on transcripts. The score is 
the number of words correctly tran- 
scribed. 


Summary 


The following shows the points in- 
dicated by the study. First, in this 
series of tests it was found that the 
average writing speed of the mem- 
bers of the group was eight percent 
faster with the pen than with the pen- 
cil. The transcription score averaged 
ten percent better for notes written 
with pen. Thus, this group was able 
not only to write faster with a pen 
but they were able to transcribe fast- 
er from pen-written notes than from 
pencil-written notes. 

Second, at the end of the experi- 
ment the students were asked to ex- 
press their preference for a writing 
instrument. Approximately ninety 
percent of the students were decided- 
ly in favor of using a pen, and con- 
tinued to be in favor of using a pen 
after the experiment was over. 


1David Wolfe Brown, Factors of Shorthand 
Speed. The Gregg Publishing Company, p. 129. 

2 John Robert Gregg, Gregg Speed Studies. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, p. 4 

%Louis A. Leslie, The Teaching of Grega 
Shorthand by the Functional Method. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, p. 17 
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W O R D S$ 


Where Do Our 


Words Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
today may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Pecuniary 


From the Barter of Primitive eee 


Herdsmen 


In the nomadic period of Indo- 
European civilization, before 
money in precious metal or 
other compact symbols was 
thought of, a man’s wealth was 
reckoned in flocks and herds. 
Latin pecus means ‘‘cattle,”’ 
and the derivative pecunia 
meant, originally, “‘property in 
cattle.”” As civilization advanc- 
ed and wealth was represented 
by many things other than cat- 
tle, the old word was kept 
for the broader new meaning. 
When money was invented and 
adopted as a measurement of 
wealth, the word pecunia took 
on the new meaning ‘‘money.” 
Derived from this was the ad- 
jective pecuniarius, ‘‘relating to 
or consisting of money,” from 
which we made English pe- 
cuniary. 


The war tower of medieval England has 
become our belfry. 

Strangely enough, the origin of our 
word belfry has no relation to bells. It is 
even more surprising that this word, which 
now suggests peace and good will, once 
denoted a symbol of war. In medieval 
Germany, two words bergen (to protect) 
and vride (peace, security) were com- 
bined to form bercvrit, the name for a 
movable war tower used by besiegers. 
The word passed thorugh the French form 
berfrei, and into the medieval English 
berfray, with the same meaning. It was 
only a step to the meaning ‘‘watch tower”’ 
and then to the tower on any building. 
The custom of putting bells in towers 
gradually affected the meaning of the 
word, until finally, in the modern Eng- 
lish form belfry, the word has come to 
mean exclusively a bell tower or the bell 
room atop a tower. 
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How did Christmas come to be called 
Yuletide? 


Yuletide and the great yule log that 
formerly was an important part of its 
ceremony, are among our oldest traditions. 


The history of the word, as recorded in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, is dimmed a little by the 
mists of time. But we know that its 
Medieval English form was yol, from still 
older Anglo-Saxon geol, and that it is akin 
to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (go- 
ing back to heathen times). This word 
jol, may also be the ancestor of jolly. So 
Yuletide from the beginning, perhaps, 
meant “‘a jolly time,”’ as it still does, al- 
though now in its special Christmas sig- 
nificance. 
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Developing Office 


Attitudes in 


OST of us have heard the state- 
ment, “The sum of the parts 
does not equal the whole”. When we 
first heard it we were, no doubt, 
somewhat surprised, but do we not 
avree that experience has shown the 
truth of the statement insofar as 
commercial education is concerned 7 
In preparing boys and girls for 
yocations we commercial teachers 
siress skill, knowledge, and some un- 
derstanding of the skill job but most 
of us usually neglect the matter of 
developing proper attitudes towards 
the job, We are prone to assume 
that if the commercial curriculum 
graduate has the various components 
of a good high school commercial 
education, he will be able to put them 
together into a “something” wh’ch 
will make him a satisfactory business 
employee. | believe that we can not 
assume this; that our commercial s-u- 
dents will not know how to react to 
the initial job in an office many 
times, unless they have been given 
some idea of what to expect. A be- 
ginning employee may lose his job, 
or lose out on promotion, because of 
his attitude toward his work. We 
can’t teach attitudes by lecture, nor 
by assignments in books. We must 
try to be more specific. I have at- 
tempted to do something in the way 
of teaching correct office attitudes by 
using a skeleton office set-up in be- 
ginning classes in Vocational Type- 
writing. The classes average about 
55 in number. 


Plan of the Office Set-Up 


In my classes the teacher is con- 
sidered President of the business or- 
ganization made up of members of 
the class. Others of the Office Staff 
are Office Manager, Secretary and 
Clerk, The Office Staff set-up is ex- 
plained to the class at the beginning 
of the semester, and students who 
want a job are asked to applv briefly 
in writing. It is understood that sat- 
isfactorily performing the duties of 
Office Manager constitutes A work: 
Secretarv, B work and Clerk, C 
work. The student begins as Clerk. 
He keeps this job until he has learned 
it thoroughly and gives evidence of 
being able to do a more important 
job. Tf he does not do the job prop- 
erly he is “fired”. The period on one 
job is usually one week. It is made 
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as short as possible so that it will 
not interfere too much with learning 
the skill of typing. The duties of the 
Clerk are: adjusting shades and win- 
dows in the typing room; closing the 
doors when the tardy bell rings; 
counting the textbooks to see that 
none is missing (ihe school buys the 
textbooks) ; passing out papers of 
any kind; collecting papers; running 
errands for the President (the teach- 
er). the Secretary or the Office Man- 
ager; and miscelianeous office jobs. 


“Students will not know how to react to 
the initial job many times, unless they have 
been given some idea of what to expect.” 


The Clerk does his duties and then 
spends as much time as he can at his 
machine doing the regular class 
work, During the first few weeks, 
when the class is learning the key- 
board, students who are repeating the 
course, i.e. who have failed in their 
first attempt, are given these posi- 
tions. If there are no repeaters in 
the class the teacher can usually 
choose one of the brighter students 
to handle the work temporarily to 
get started. 

If the Clerk does satisfactory 
work, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent. he is promoted to Secretary 
within a period of about a week, and 
a new clerk is appointed from the 
application file. The Secretary has 4 
small desk of his own, and his own 
tvpewriter, near the desk of the Pres- 
ident (teacher). H's duties now are 
more important. He must direct the 
work of the Clerk, pass out typing 


paper to students who need it (the 
schoo: buys the paper for class use), 
check the roll and make out the ab- 
sence report for the School Oifice, 
check on excuses for those who were 
absent the previous day, take care of 
issuing permit slips for those stu- 
dents who want to spend a study pe- 
riod in the typing room, and check 
on tardy students. 

Satisfactory work as Secretary 
promotes the student to the position 
of Office Manager, the highest stu- 
dent position in the Office. He may 
reach this position about two weeks 
after he became clerk. The duties of 
the Office Manager are: responsibil- 
ity for the work of the Secretary and 
the Clerk, help in planning and post- 
ing bulletin board displays in the typ- 
ing room, giving directions to the 
class occasionally, taking charge of 
the class in the absence of the Presi- 
dent (teacher), planning one class 
assignment and presenting it. The 
Ofhce Manager, despite all of these 
duties, spends most of his time at his 
own typewriter doing daily work. 
After completing a period of time as 
Office Manager the student re- 
turned to his regular class work. 


Student Reactions 

| have been particularly impressed 
by the different ways different stu- 
dents react to these jobs. It requires 
considerable time for the teacher to 
orientate some students to even minor 
responsibilities such as these. Some 
pupils will fail to take any responsi- 
bility whatsoever, and will show utter 
lack of initiative in respect to the 
job, It is surprising how much the 
teacher can learn about the office 
aptitudes of the students who work 
on these jobs, It seems to present 
an excellent opportunity to use the 
principles of guidance in commercial 
courses. Many students should be 
discouraged at this point from con- 
tinuing in stenographic work. 

It is frequently necessary to dis- 
cuss with the student his attitude to- 
wards the job. At first he totally re- 
lies on the teacher to direct his everv 
move. He displays a negative atti- 
tude towards the whole idea. It is 
the business of the teachet to trv to 
develop some initiative in the student, 
and to trv to induce him to take re- 
sponsibility for his work. 
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The advantages of this plan, then, 
are: (1) an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of initiative in the stu- 
dent; (2) opportunity for the de- 
velopment of correct office attitudes 
in the student; (3) guidance value 
of the office plan; (4) interest be- 


cause it appears to be more pupil- 
directed than most high school 
courses. 


Assigning office work may work a 
hardship on some students by inter- 
rupting their regular class procedure 


during the three weeks’ period they 
may be on the Office Statf. The au- 
thor assumes, however, that other 
benefits out-weigh this objectionable 
feature. The office work in class sel- 
dom takes more than half of any 55- 
minute period. 


Business Education Facts 
and Trends New Jersey 


INE years ago Mr. L. A. Rice, 

then Assistant in Secondary 
Education, compiled a comparative 
study of business education in the 
high schools of New Jersey in 1915- 
16 with the status at that time, 1927- 
28. This very interesting analysis 
was distributed in mimeographed 
form. I have recently had this studv 
brought up to date by comparing the 
status of business education at the 
present time with the facts as ascer- 
tained in 1927-28. 

There has been an increase in the 
number of high schools offering com- 
mercial work. The only ones which 
do not have a business education cur- 
riculum are certain special high 
schools in the larger cities where in 
most cases business education is of- 
fered in some other school. As was 
to be expected, the total commercial 
enrollment has increased in about the 
same proportion of boys and girls; 
that is, 34.1°7 of the business educa- 
tion enrollment are boys and 65.9% 
girls. Whereas in the two earlier pe- 
riods there was a decrease in the per 
cent of business education pupils 
compared with the total high school 
enrollment, we note that in the latter 
period there is an increase so that 
now 33.7% of the high school enroll- 
ment is in the business education de- 
partment. 

The study shows that commercial 
teachers are required to take care of 
an increasingly larger number of 
pupils. That is, whereas the propor- 
tion of commercial teachers to the 
total number of teachers has_re- 
mained about the same, there has 
been an increase of 824% in the pro- 
portion of pupil enrollment. One of 
the tables indicates that the business 
education curriculum seems to have 
developed remarkable holding power 
since commercial pupils have tended 
to remain in school and complete the 
twelfth year. One naturally wonders 
whether this has been due to some 
extent to the development of such 
terminal courses as Office Practice 


by C. W. Hamilton 


Assistant in Secondary Education 
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and Secretarial Training, which fin- 
ishing courses are designed to make 
an easier entrance into office posi- 
tions. 

One of the most significant trends 
has been in the changes in enroll- 
ment in various courses. The study 
indicates that Commercial Arithmetic 
as such is now being discontinued 
and probably correlated with Junior 
Business Training and Bookkeeping. 
As a subject it has decreased from 
14,336 students in 1928 to 13,913 stu- 
dents in 1937, and this in spite of 
the greatly increased total enroll- 
ment. The significance of this is em- 
phasized by a comparison between 
the 17,719 enrolled in Bookkeeping 
in 1928 with the 36,196 enrolled in 
1937. Economics and Commercial 
Law evidently have now become re- 
quired subjects in many schools since 
enrollments in these subjects have 
tripled in the case of Commercial 
Law and increased in Economics 
from 452 in 1928 to 13,786 in 1937. 
I note that whereas the enrollment 
in Bookkeeping has doubled in the 
last nine years, there has been an 
even greater increase in the enroll- 
ment in Stenography. 

' The status of Junior Business 
Training is interesting in that in 
1916 there were 1,339 enrolled, in 
1928 there were 3,291, whereas in 
1937 there was a tremendous in- 
crease to 25,546. There were no en- 
rollments tabulated in the distribu- 
tive occupations in the first two pe- 
riods whereas in 1937 there were 
5,239 enrolled. This indicates a grati- 
fying increase in enrollment of pupils 
who are studying Salesmanship, 
Merchandising, Advertising, and the 
like. Business Organization has now 
reached the total of 2,269 whereas 
in the first two periods there were 
no enrollments in this subject. The 
terminal courses, Office Practice and 


Secretarial Training, were unknown 
in the period 1915-16, while in 1927- 
28 there were 2,027 enrolled, and in 
1936-37 there were 7,331. 

In the first period studied, the en- 
rollment in Typewriting ex- 
ceeded by Bookkeeping and Stenog- 
raphy and equalled by Commercial 
Arithmetic. In 1927-28 the typewr't- 
ing enrollment surpassed all other 
subjects. In 1936-37 there were 
8,320 more pupils in Typewriting 
than in any other subject. This in- 
crease in the election of Typewriting 
may mean that a large number of 
pupils find in this subject much of 
personal use value. Bookkeeping still 
remains in second place in the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, with Stenog- 
raphy third and Junior Business 
Training in fourth position. In 1928 
the order was the same with the ex- 
ception that Commercial Arithmetic 
was third, Stenography fourth, Com- 
mercial Geography fifth, Commercial 
Law sixth, and Junior Business 
Training a very poor seventh. 

There has been a noticeable im- 
provement in the variety of subjects 
taught by commercial teachers. It is 
rare to find a teacher teaching more 
than three subjects, and we note that 
more than 70% teach only one or 
two subjects as compared with 53% 
in 1927-28 and 38% in 1915-16. 

A study of the education of com- 
mercial teachers indicates that there 
has been a great improvement in this 
respect. Of course this has been 
somewhat due to the new require- 
ments for certifying secondary teach- 
ers, but it is also due to the attitude 
of business education teachers them- 
selves and the requirements of local 
boards of education. Commercial 
teachers have been very active in 
pursuing graduate work, and large 
numbers who lacked degrees entirely 
have now secured them so that 85% 
have at least a college degree or bet- 
ter, whereas in 1927-28 only 44% 
were thus rated and in 1915-16 only 
26.4%. 
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An Annotated Bibliography on 


Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 


Kahn, Joseph, and Klein, J. J., Principles and 
Methods in Commercial Education. Chapters 6 
and 7. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1914. 

reaching bookkeeping and accounting. Peda- 
govical principles; model lessons—debit and cred- 
it; double entry bookkeeping; accounts; the trial 
balance; journal; statements; formulas;  intro- 
duction of special books; the cash book; intro- 
duction of special columns; controlling accounts; 
closing the books; drafts; exercises in the con- 
structive imagination; special devices; class man- 
agement. 


Kaplan, Kalmen, ‘Factors Which Enter Into 
Learning Machine Bookkeeping.’”’ Journal of 
Business Education, XII (September, 1936), p. 
19-20, 26; (October, 1936), p. 21-2; (November, 
1936), p. 23-4. 

fhe Course; Class Organization; Laws of 
Learning; A Study of Learning Curves; An- 
alysis in Terms of Mechanical Aptitudes and 
otier factors. 


Kelly, E. L., “Principles of Bookkeeping Re- 
main the Same But Methods of Teaching Change.” 
Bulance Sheet, XIV (1933), p. 255-7. 

Some pet devices used in teaching the closing 
ot books. 


Classification of the 


Kennell, F. R., 
i Balance Sheet, 


Operating Expense Accounts.” 
XVI, (1935), p. 262, 273. 

A discussion as to whether these are assets 
or capital accounts. 


Kessler, Harry, ‘‘Results of Diagnostic Test in 
Bookkeeping 3.’ Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, New York City, Second Yearbook (1932). 

The analysis of results of the testing program 
described in the article by M. G. Fay. 


Klein, Adolph, “Arithmetic Reasoning, I. Q.’s, 
and Accounting.” High Points, XI (June, 
1932), p. 69-72. 

An account of a testing program in which 
the relationship between arithmetic — in- 
telligence quotient, and achievement in ook- 
keeping was studied. 


—_—_——., “Closing Entries in Bookkeeping I.” 
High Points, XV (December, 1933), p. 53-4. 

Psychological approach: profit and loss state- 
ment developed (first as an arithmetical problem, 
then in statement form); closing entries devel- 
oped with the statement as a guide. 


King, Lawrence, “Making Bookkeeping Prac- 
tical.” Balance Sheet, VII (September, 1925), 
p. 10-11, 20. 

How closely to follow the text and how much 
outside material to introduce; duplicating _busi- 
ness conditions; simple experimentation with ac- 
counts; class discussions. 


King, L. Fred, “A Critical Study of Approach 
in Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, XIII (1932), p. 
206-8-27. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the four types 
of approach advocated, 


Kitson, Harry D., Commercial Education in 
Secondary Schools. Chapter IV. Boston: Ginn 
Co., 1929. 

Includes development of methods of teaching 
bookkeeping; basis of teaching method; problem 
of the bookkeeping approach and a_ discussion 
of each; principles; classroom procedure; keep- 
ing the class together; kinds of subject matter; 
use of problems and short tests; conducting the 
class; grading the recitation, examinations; in- 
specting, correcting and grading written work; 
disposal of students’ work; copying; collective 
working by students; use of key and manual; 
business papers. 

Kyker, B. Frank, ‘Methods of Emphasizing the 
Social Values of Bookkeeping.’ Balance Sheet, 
XIV (1933), p. 210-14-35. 


Pointers on possibilities for including “‘sig- 
nificances.”’ 
La Due, Charles H. ‘Eliminating Bookkeep- 


oo Balance Sheet, XVII (1936), 
p. 222. 

How lack of arithmetical background is de- 
tected and remedied. 


Levy. Henry, “How to Make Teaching Ef- 
fective.’ Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Fifth Yearbook (1932), p. 37-41. 

Points to be kent in mind by a teacher pre- 
paring a unit of instruction of the developmental 


type. 
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Linder, Meyer, ‘Findings and Interpretations 
of the Commercial Education Association Survey 
of the Duties of the Bookkeeper.” Commercial 
Education Association, New York City, Fourth 
Yearbook (1934), p. 49-58. 

Education and experience required for initial 
employment; weaknesses found by business men 
in applicants and beginners on the job; arith- 
metical computations performed in business; abili- 
ties acquired on the job and not in school. 


Lomax, Paul S., and Agnew, Peter L., Prob- 
lems of Teaching Bookkeeping. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., (1930), pp: vii—263. 

Includes among other things the Laws of 
Learning in Bookkeeping Instruction, Reflective 
Thinking Procedure, Skill Building Procedure, 
Character Building, Different Approaches, Class 
Management, Measurement of Results and In- 
struction. 


Mahaney, William A., “A Modern Method of 
Teaching Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, XI (1929), 
p. 98-100, 124. 

A system of visual perception: six charts that 
are mounted on the wall of a bookkeeping class 
and an explanation of how they are utilized. 


Marti, D. B. ‘‘Reversed Posting as a Method 
of Detecting Trial Balance Errors.’’ Balance 
Sheet, IX (December, 1927), p. 7, 11. 

A method of determining in what book of 
original entry posting errors have been made, 
and in which columns (debit or credit) the er- 
rors occur, 


McFadzen, J. A., ‘“‘Post-Testing with the Con- 
tract Method of Teaching Bookkeeping.”’ Balance 
Sheet, XV (1933), p. 156-158. 

Use of contract schedule, progress chart; in- 
clusion of an objective test to be taken by the 
student before he can proceed with the next 
contract. 


McKenna, James A., “Teaching the Order of 
Accounts.” Balance Sheet, XVIII (1937), p. 


Presents a mnemonic for the sequence of ac- 
counts in the ledger. 


“Motivating Beginning 

oup Participation.” 
(1934), p. 345-347, 365. 
classes 


Merriman, S._ J., 
Bookkeeping Through 
Balance Sheet, XV 

An experiment with five of begin- 
ning bookkeeping in which each class was 
divided into groups of from three to five pu- 
pils, each under the direction of one pupil des- 
ignated as a leader. 


Michaelson, Norman, ‘Rating Chart on Busi- 
ness-Like Attitude in Bookkeeping.’’ Balance 
Sheet, XV (1934), p. 286. 

A chart representing what a teacher believes 
are the various traits by which students will 
be measured; it offers possibilities for a peri- 
odic self-rating chart for students. 


Miller. Charles, “Closing Entries.” 
Points, XII. (November, 1930), p. 58-63 

Distinction between adjusting and closing en- 
tries as to the proper understanding of “closing 
entries.” 


Miller, Jay W., 
Teaching,” chapter IV. 
Western Publishing Company, 1925. 

Class vs. individual instruction; homework; 
the copving evil; correcting student work; use 
of rubber stamps; neatness and accuracy; grading 
examinations; objective tests; trial balance and 
its significance; tvpes of errors; articulation state- 
ment; working sheet; the statement; closing the 
ledger. 


Miller, Keith W., 
rors.” Balance Sheet, IX 
40-43. 

Comments on an _ accompanying 
sheet” prepared by the writer. 


High 


“Methods 


Cincinnati: South- 


“Checking Students’ Er- 
(April, 1928), p. 


“correction 


in Commercial \ 


Miller, Thomas E., “A Device for Teaching 
the Work Sheet.’’ Balance Sheet, XVI (1935), 
p. 412-413. 


Typing up the work sheet with “*T” accounts. 
Napicirski, E. A., “Analysis Chart for Book- 
keeping Transactions.”’ Balance Sheet, XV (1934), 
p. 422. 
An eight-column analysis of a practice set pre- 
gan a by students in place of entries in the 
00ks. 


Nathan, Arthur, “Project: The Protesting of 
Promissory Notes.” Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, New York City, First Yearbook (1931), 
p. 65-66. 

Students communicate with bank and public 
officials and write a play. 


Neilson, W. Earl, “A Lesson on Control Ac- 
counts.” Journal of Business Education, V (Feb- 
ruary, 1931), p. 31-32, 40, 44. 

A suggested first lesson on the topic. 


Neis, James, “The Objective and Method in 
Bookkeeping. Balance Sheet, IX (May, 1928), 9. 
16-20, 63. ; 

Objective of the course; what to teach; cause 
and ‘effect relationships; teaching procedures: 
testing. 


_Nelson, Walter A., “Objective Teaching De- 
vices in Accounting and Allied Subjects.” Com- 
mercial Education Association, New York City, 
Sixth Yearbook (1936), p. 22-24. 

plea for greater use of objective devices. 


Newman, Frances (Chairman), ‘Report of the 
Committee on Equipment for a Bookkeeping Class- 
room.” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Sixth Yearbook (1933), p. 290-295. 

Suggested equipment of a classroom. 


_ Oliver, Burton M., “Integration in Bookkeep- 
ing.”” Balance Sheet, XVII (1935), p. 126, 131. 
_ A project involving the application of bookkeep- 
ing principles to the records of an ordinary social 
organization. 


Overstreet, Carolyn, “Learning the ‘Lingo’ of 
— Balance Sheet, VIII (April, 1927), 


A description (and example) of a terminology 
comprehension test devised; results of admini- 
strating it. 


_ Parker, Earl S., “An Approach to Bookkees- 
ing.” Balance Shect, XV (1933), p. 105-110, 180. 
152, 175. 

Advocates avoiding rules and teaching book- 


keeping as _a- by-product of business under- 
standing. ; Uses the “What came in?—What 
went out?” and journal approaches. 

Patterson, Lynn T., ‘Checking Errors in 


Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, XV (1934), p. 407. 
An “error check sheet.” 


Pearson, M. L., “The Approach to Bookkeep- 
ing.”’ Balance Sheet X (1928), p. 2-5, : 
kee. ( D. 2-5, 23, 33-37, 
_ Analysis and recording of business transac- 
tions; the trial balance; subdivisions of pro- 
prietorship; financial statements; closing entries, 
adjusting entries, 


“Bookkeeping Class Elects Board of 
Directors.’’ Journal of Business Education, V 
(March, 1931), p. 29, 38-39. 

A project in corporation bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 
“A Neglected Field in Bookkeep- 
ing.”” Journal of Business Education, X (June, 
1935), p. 7-9. 

Single Entry Bookkeeping and its place. 


Plaskett, Elmer W., ‘Results of an Experi- 
ment in Teaching Bookkeeping by the Contract 
Method.” Balance Sheet, XIT (1930), p. 28-29. 

An account of how self-reliance was devel- 
oped in weak and failing students. 


Polishook, William, ‘‘Dramatization of an In- 
troduction to Corporation Accounting.’’ Balance 
Sheet, XIII (1931). p. 96-99. 

A cast of four is required; a true-false test 
appears on the theory brought out by the drama- 
tization. 

Pulver, L. G., ‘Getting Started in Bookkeep- 
all Balance Sheet, VII (October, 1925), p. 12- 


Some of the difficulties in the pupil’s back- 
ground for the study of bookkeeping. 
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Purseli, S. W., ‘Procedure in the Bookkeep- 
ing Class.’’ Balance Sheet, XVI1 (1936), p. 198- 
203, 235. 

A status study. How class time is distributed; 
how exercises are corrected, reasons advanced by 
teachers for their methods of correcting; methoas 
of determining the tinal grade; use ot ob- 
jective tests; the study period. 


Putnam, Mary, “Digest of Answers to the 
Questionnaire.’’ Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, td York City, First Yearbook (1931), 


: A cits of replies by Commercial Teachers 
on Commercial Education Association question- 
naire which asked: (1) what projects might be 
used, (2) how these have contributed to pupil 
growth, (3) limitations in the use of these 
projects, and (4) suggestions for removing limi- 
tations. 


Randall, Harlan, J., Teaching the Application 
of Bookkeeping Principles.” Balance Sheet, X1 
(1933), p. 202-204, 215. 

Preparation for ‘and discussion after field trips 
to large and small business establishments tor 
the eel of studying bookkeeping systems at 
wor 


Raskin, Irving, “Preparation and Presentation 
of New Subject Matter in Accounting.” Com- 
mercial New York City, 
Third Yearbook (1933), p. 9-34, (Followed by 
Discussion, p. 35-40). 

Guiding principles in present day method of 
eaching Bookkeeping ae their application in a 
esson on the use of the Sales Discount column 
n the Cash Receipts Journal. 


“Suggested Instruction in Book- 
keeping for the Development of Economic Un- 
derstandings.”” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociati n, Seventh Yearbook (1934), p. 107-1 23. 

Specific opportunities for developing economic 
understanding. Actual lesson plans: —-(1) The 
Asset, Cash. (2) Banking Services. (3) Shipping 
sivotal Questions, Visual Aids, Leisure 
Time Activities, Vroblems to develop an = inquir- 
ing mind. 


Rice, Ralph R., and_ others, “Report of Com- 
mittee on Commercial Education.”” Balance Sheet, 
VIIT (March, 1927), p. 3-8, 12. 

Includes among other things: problems in- 
volved in checking pupils’ work; standardized 
tests and their value in practice; individual dif- 
ferences; supervised study problems; teaching 
technique. 


Riecke, Frederick H., “Where to Place the Em- 
phasis in the Teaching of Elementary Bookkeep- 
ing.’ Journal of Business Education, IX (De- 
cember, 1933), p. 19-20, 24-25, 34. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the beginning 
class in bookkeeping. 


Rittenhouse, Charles F., ‘Modern Methods of 
Teaching Accounting.”’ Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Fourth Yearbook (1931), Ch. 
7, p. 75-82. 

Discusses among other things the use of prac- 
tice sets and examinations. 


Robinson, Genevieve, “A Trial Balance.’’ Bal- 
ance Sheet, XV (1934), p. 323. 

A student’s impressions of a class working on 
a trial balance, 


Rosenblum, Irving, “‘An Accounting Lesson on 
a Roll of Film.” High Points, XIX (May, 1937), 
p. 60-64 

Two film lessons on closing the ledger: one. 
for first year classes; the other, for students in 
the second vear. Both a preview and a review 
of this topic are included. 


————, “A Commercial Teacher Writes of 
Methods.” Journal Business Education, 
(June, 1936), p. 23-4 

Opening of a new avenue in bookkeeping in- 
struction—films for the lesson on closing the 
ledger; a “Living Ledger.” 


———, “Use of Films in Accounting In- 
struction.” Journal Business Education, XI 
—.. 1935), p. 21-22. 

The application of visual instruction to the 
field of accounting. 


Ryerson, Lena S.. ‘Evaluation of Bookkeening 
Learning Exercises.”’ Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, X (January, 1935), p. 16-18. 

Attempts to determine the extent to which 
learning results. 


_Sabin, R. M., “Teaching Bookkeeping Scien- 
tifically.”” Balance Sheet, X (1929), p. 132-133, 
172-174. 

The bookkeeping processes; capital and_ in- 
come and business transactions. 


Sanders, T. H.. ‘Modern, Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping.”’ Fastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Fourth Yearbook (1931), p. 67-74. 

A general diserssion on metheds: use of the 
unit methed: bendnz of paper work; provid- 
ing for individual differences. 
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- “Some Social Aspects of Bookkeep- 
ing.” ‘Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Seventh yearbook (1934), p. 98-106. 

ltasmcnizing social and vocational aims; un- 
ders.anding of business, legal, social re- 
sponsibilitiis thrcugh a study ot the balance 
sheet. 


Satlow, I. David, ‘‘Lesson Illustrating the Use 
of Objective Materials with a Second-Year Book- 
keeping Class." Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, New York City, Sixth Yearbook (1936), 
p. 54-79. (Discussion ‘on p. 80-87.) 

Stenographic report of a lesson on the dis- 
counting ot Notes Receivable, accounting for the 
centingent liability and its place on the balance 
sheet. 


—————., “Overcoming Difficulties in the Study 
of Bookkeeping: A Report on Directed Study in 
Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, (1934), p. 
340-342. 

Specific difficulties encountered by the stu- 
dents in doing bookkeeping work; methods em- 
ployed by the teacher to remove those obstacles. 


Schmidt, Leo. A., “Getting the Most Out 
of the Balance Sheet Approach.”” Balance Sheet, 
XII (1931), p. 224-226, 247. 

A suggested procedure to make the balance 
sheet approach more meaningful. 


Scott, Raymond H., Auditing Accounting 
Sets.” Balance Sheet, (1931), p. 22-24. 

suggested auditing program whereby stu- 
dents check everything done by their classmates; 
form of auditor’s report to be filled out by the 
student. 


Seaman, Paul S., ““A Modified Budget Plan for 
Student “Treasurers.” Balance Sheet, 
XVIII (1937), p. 395-397. 

A project involving the application of prin- 
ciples of accounting to the needs of membership 
organizations. 


Seay, Paul H., “A Bookkeeping Test.”’ Bal- 
ance Sheet, X (1929), p. 142-143. 

A test devised to check on comprehension of 
significances behind the transactions in the nar- 
rative, 

Shilt, Bernard <A., ‘Motivated Bookkeeping.”’ 
Balance Sheet, VIII (May, 1927), p. 18, 21. 

Some pointers on how certain topics can be 
made more meaningful. 


Shimko, Sophie, ‘“‘A Coordination Lesson’ on 
the Cash Book.”” Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, New York City, Fifth Yearbook (1935), 
page 41-61. 

Stenographic report of a review lesson in a 
Second-Year Bookkeeping Class; Question and 
Answer Form; Analysis of Transactions; Char- 
acter Training by precept, example, and prac- 
tice. 


Sipe, J. Marvin, “Errors in Bookkeeping Tests.” 
Journal of Business Education, VIL (January, 
1932), p. 19-20. 

An Analysis of errors in State Commercial 
Contests. 


Smith, Andrew N., “Organization of a Cor- 

York City, First Yearbook (1931), p. 57-61. 

A_ project embracing all the stages of organ- 
izing a corporaticn up to and through the time 
the entries are recorded in the books. 


Smithline, Henry, “A Plan for Correcting Busi- 
ness Practice Sets in Bookkeeping.’ Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, Sixth Yearbook 
(1933), p. 116-121. 

Check-sheet device; committee system of 
marking; ‘‘Special help card.” 


———, “Suggestions for the Use ot Ob- 
jective Device in the Teaching of Business Train- 
ing, Accounting, Commercial Arithmetic and 
Commercial Law.’’ Commercial Education Asso- 
a York City, Sirth Yearbook (1936), 

Application to nine lessons among which ap- 
nears “Calculating depreciation by the straight- 
line method.” 


Sproul, A. H., “Lesson in Adjustment En- 
tries."". Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
ticn, Fourth Yearbook (1931), p. 163-167 

A_ skeleton plan for five class periods apply- 
ing Morrison’s Unit on Mastery Learning Method. 


Steffens, F. C., “Use of Skills in Business.” 
Commercial Educati‘n Association, New York 
City, Fourth Yearbook (1934), p. 64-69. 

Routine a check through a Bank:—Presenta- 
tion of check and accompanying activities within 
the teller’s cave—adding, sorting, posting to 
ledgers, to statements, verification: an interest- 
ing arrangement of materials useful in a project 
on the work of a bank teller. 


Steinfeld, Solomon, “Our Business Laboratory.” 
Hich Points, XVIII (Febrvary, 1936), p. 60-62. 

Students are divided up ‘nto: (1) credit de- 
partment, (2) general manoger’s denartment. (3) 
purchasing department, (4) bookkeenine denat- 
ment end (5) the “outside world.” Students are 
rated from the viewpoint of the employer. 
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Stover, Harold E., “Charts for Adjusting — 
Closing Entries.” Balance Sheet, XV (1933), 
170-172. 

Graphic presentation to aid in the compre. 
hension of this difficult topic. 


Strumpf, Benjamin, “‘Factors for the Improve- 
ment ot Instruction in Commercial Subjects,” 
High Points, XIV (October, 1932), p. 20-25. 

A number of suggestions concerning teaching 
method. 


“Research in Bookkeeping.” High 
Points, > XVI (June, 1934), p. 17-26. 
A report on a job analysis aimed at the de- 
termination of the duties of bookkeeyers. 


Swift, J. E. Jr., “The Initial Steps in Intro- 
ducing the Fundamental Principles of Bookkeep. 
ing.”’ Balance Sheet, XVI (1934), p. 16-19. 

Balance sheet approach; arithmetical basis; sug. 
gests the point at which the terms, ‘‘debit’’ and 
“credit’’ should be introduced. 

Terrill, C. J., “A Device for Checking Book- 
keeping Exercises.”” Balance Sheet, XV (1933). p. 
125-127, 136. 

An attempt to “relieve the teacher of making 
long detailed explanations of errors indi- 
vidual papers, and, at the same time, provides the 
student with a definite statement regarding his 
difficulty.”” 


Tillery, J. G., “An Examination in Bookkeep- 
ing.”” Balance Sheet, XI (1930), p. 169-71 

Specimen final examinations used for the frst 
and second semesters. 


Tonne, Herbert A., “Objective Teaching LDe- 
vices in Commercial Subjects.” Commercial E.u- 
cation Association, New York City, Sixth Year- 
book (1936), p. 3-12 

A_ statement of various types of object.ve 
teaching devices available; some of the ma:or 
uses for these devices; some of the objections 
raised to their use. 


Trumbo, Rollo C., “A Two-Sided Bookkeeping 
Class.”" Journal of Business Education, Vo (Janc- 
ary, 1931), p. 31-2. 

Combining the general-information phase 
well as imparting vocational techniques; prese:t 
ing the subject of goodwill. 


———.,, “What Approach Shall We Use in 
Boskkeeping?” Balance Sheet, (February, 
1927), p. 9-10. 

he various methods; the place of each: 
pros and cons. 


_ Tuhey, Fred M., “Individual Plan of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping.”’ Balance Sheet, XIV (1932), 
p. 119-22, 124. 

A plan which, it is claimed, retains the good 
features of the Contract Plan but eliminates 
some of its disadvantages. 


Tuttle, Dorah L., ‘Practices on Special Jour 
nals."’ Balance Sheet, XV_ (1934), p. 270. 

A simple type of variable or multiple narra 
tive used for drill purposes by one teacher. 


Twiss, W. A., “Testing Practice Set Work in 
Balance Sheet, XVIII (1936), p. 


A _ testing program designed to answer the 
— ‘Does the pupil fully understand what 
he has done?” 


Van Horn, Lawrence, “How to Create a Busi 
ness-Like Atmosphere in the Bookkeeping Class- 
room so as to Develop Ideals and Standards of 
Business.”’ Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Eighth Yearbook (1935), p. 30-7. 

The need for auditing bookkeeping sets; ob- 
jectives in auditing practice sets; constructing an 
audit program; detailed explanation of the audit 
reports; conducting a periodic audit; results of 
an audit program. 


————-, “The Practical Application of Audit- 
ing to Bookkeeping Sets.”’ Balance Sheet, XIII 
p. 28- 

Value of auditing bookkeeping sets; objectives 
of auditing practice; constructing an audit pro 
gram. 


Wallace, William C., “Methods of Advanced 
Bookkeeping.”” Journal of Business Education, 
bie (April, 1933), p. 13-4; (May, 1933), p. 

Specific pointers on the teaching of, subsidiary 
ledgers and controlling accounts, adjusting entries, 
accruals, deferred items, valuation accounts. 


—————, “Methods of Teaching Elementary 
Rookkeeping.” Journal of Business Education, 
VITT (March, 1933), p. 11-2 

Sienificance of method: otiindeany study of 
statements; teaching the ledger; closing the ledger; 
hooks of original entry. 


Walter, William A., “Minimizing the Use of 
the Bookkeeping Key.’’ Balance Sheet, XVI 
(1934). p. 22-3. 

Checking the practice set. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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N a democracy such as ours where 

the mass of people have something 
io say about economic policy it is 
necessary that our citizens be given 
the best and widest possible educa- 
ion in economics. Unless this be 
Jone it would seem to me that we are 
loomed to failure both as democrats 
and as operators of a complex eco- 
aomic system. In a dictatorship of 
either the right or the left, by con- 
irast, it is obvious that neither the 
best nor the widest of such an edu- 
cation is desirable. There, the prob- 
lems are settled beforehand in the 
supposed interest of all the people. 

sy the widest education I mean 
such education as will enable the 
masses to know the scope of econom- 
ics, to understand its lim tations as 
a science, and to be able to apply 
those principles which are now com- 
monly accepted by trained econo- 
mists. 

The scope of economics may be 
seen from a considerat.on of the fun- 
damental objective of an economic 
system which is to advance and im- 
prove human welfare as far as is 
possible through the consumption of 
economic goods. A system which 
will produce the most goods is re- 
quired. The scope of economics, 
then, is all activities and wealth 
which have to do with the production 
and distribution of goods, Look at 
the port and city of New York, and 
think of all similar areas, and you 
get some idea of what is involved in 
the scope of economics. Nearly 
everything we do is either in the field 


by Louis Bader 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


If the masses are to receive the 
best and widest possible education 
in economics there is a need to de- 
velop a treatment of economic 
facts and principles on the level of 
the masses to supplement the 
periodical headlines and jazzed 
context now used altogether. So 
far this has not been done. It 
presents a challenge to the educa- 
tor which no longer should be 
ignored, 


of economics, affects it, or is affected 
by it. 
Limitations As a Science 

As a science economics the 
limitations common to all social sci- 
ences. It is concerned with human 
behavior in the field of making a liv- 
ing. science is based on facts, 
studied disinterestedly, which can be 
verified as to their correciness, ar- 
ranged in some uniform fashion, and 
from which conclusion can be drawn 
usually with reference to some 
scheme or theory. Economics deals 
with facts which sometimes can be 
verified, but never with the surety as 
in the physical sciences. These facts 
are sometimes arrived at as a result 
of disinterested study, but few of us 
can achieve that goal. There are some 
accepted “principles” but these 
change as new evidence comes to 
light. Great care has been used in 
formulating these principles, but 
since prevailing conditions are so im- 
portant the application of the prin- 
ciples calls for as great care as is 
used in formulating them. Each sit- 
uation must be considered separate- 
ly. There must also be a readiness to 
accept a necessary change in prin- 
ciple as facts warrant. Such flexible- 
ness of behavior in a field where tra- 
ditions 2s well as individual fortunes 
are at stake is not easily achieved. 
Some people regard economics as a 
philosophy, and in some cases as a 
religion, rather than a science. 


“The scope of economics is a'l activities and 
wealih which have to do with the production and 


distribution of goods.” 


Economic Education for the 


Average Man 


There are some principles in eco 
nomics which are arrived at with the 
aid of the physicist and psychologist, 
such as diminishing returns, dimin- 
ishing utility, proportionality, supply 
and demand, and the high utiliiy of 
gold in exchange. Commonly ac- 
cepted, they can safely be taught for 
the present and applied with consid- 
erable value. There are also some ex- 
cellent descriptive materials on mat- 
ters not yet reduced to formulae but 
wich which one should be acquainted. 
As for example, the bargaining tech- 
niques used by organized employers 
and employees to arrive at the share 
of the wealth produced which labor 
is to get. 

There is much in economies of 2 
highly complicated nature involving 
excursions into the fields of higher 
mathematics and statistics which for 
the present come only to the attention 
of the experts. With this the masses 
need not be concerned any more than 
with the researches into the source 
of power of the electron until the ex- 
perts are prepared to report their dis- 
coveries and indicate the application. 

The problem which the educator 
faces is that of securing an accept- 
ance of principles, through an under- 
standing of their application. For 
this a certain degree of intelligence 
on the part of the student is requi- 
site. In the case of the masses what 
is the level of intelligence? Studies 
that have been made suggest a level 
that has the power of absorption at 
the seventh or erade. 
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How Can We Reach the Masses? 


The sources of economic knowl- 
edge for this majority of our people 
on the seventh grade level is prin- 
cipally the newspaper, of which the 
picture tabloid gossipy local 
paper are the important fountains of 
knowledge. College texts and teach- 
ing never reach them and even if 
they did the presentation would be 
beyond their comprehension since it 
is intended for the training of ex- 
perts. The secondary school texts 
and teaching are, for the most part, 
of no greater help since here there is 
a tendency to copy college work and 
to prepare students for college en 
trance. 


If the masses are to receive the 
best and widest possible education in 
economics there is a need to develop 
a treatment of economic facts and 
principles on the level of the masses 
to supplement the periodical head- 
lines and jazzed context now used al- 
together. So far this has not been 
done. It presents a challenge to the 
educator which no longer shou'd be 
ignored. 


The challenge may be met, in part 
at least, by the preparation of a s'm- 
ple text, devoid of statistics, but with 
a wealth of pictorial presentations. 
Pictures, cartoons, simple graphs 


scattered liberally through the text 
will not only help to explain, but add 


materially to the interest of the work. 
Finally, accompanying the text, there 
should be a series of realistic prob- 
lems developed to come within the 
comprehension of the groups to be 
reached. 

How simple the presentation may 
be can be noted from the following 
description of what many people call 
the “law of supply and demand.” The 
economist usually refers to it as the 
forces of supply and demand. Its 
formulation by him resulted from 
observations in the buying and sell- 
ing of goods in markets small in area 
and sales. It was noted that when 
demand for goods exceeds the sup- 
ply, prices may be expected to go up; 
when the supply exceeds the demand, 
then prices may be expected to go 
down. The following deductions are 
based on the belief that man is a ra- 
tional being always calculating and 
doing what is to his best interest: As 
prices go up, producers will hurry to 
supply more goods; as prices go 
down, they will hurry to stop produc- 
ing or withdraw from the market. 
Further capital and labor are always 
seeking out the more profitable lines 
of trade in which to engage. From 
this it is reasoned that under such 
conditions society always has the 
greatest possible amount of goods to 
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consume, It is also further assumed 
that in the long run only the most 
efficient producers are operating, and 
they would learn how to make the 
largest profits. Business cycles with 
their huge losses and hardships can- 
not exist. It is as though some “un- 
seen hand” correctly guides people at 
all times. 

As a statement of what people 
ought to do, this is perhaps excel- 
lent, and the economist should con- 
tinuously point out the desirability 
and the advisability of following 
principles which result in benefit to 
society. But at the same time it must 
be understood that people as individ- 
uals are not obliged to do what may 
seem desirable to society even though 
principles of supply and demand are 
formulated. They may do the oppo- 
site in their own interests. Also, in 
the case of modern industry, much 
capital and labor cannot move from 
one line of production to another as 
quickly as is necessary to earn prof- 
its continuously. Then too some in- 
dividuals have discovered that they 
can earn greater money profits by 
not producing the largest quantities 
of goods at the lowest possible prices. 
Powerful business and labor organi- 
zations turn the so-called “law” of 
supply and demand to their advan- 
tage by control of the supply, manip- 
ulation of the market, or guidance of 


the consumer. The economist’s dis- 
covery of what is thought to be best 
for society is not or cannot be fol- 
lowed. It is even questionable that 
governmental machinery can be set 
up, short of dictatorship ready to use 
machine guns, by which people would 
be obliged to follow the findings of 
competent economists. The Federal 
government in this country has tried 
for fifty years by means of anti-trust 
legislation to foster conditions of 
competition necessary to the success- 
ful working of the principles of sup- 
ply and demand under free compet - 
tion. In one way and another the 
laws have been circumvented an 
now industry, trade, and labor are 
more highly concentrated and con- 
trolled than ever before. Compet'- 
tion has declined, and business dis- 
turbances seem to be more severe. 

There remains then the problem 0° 
getting such material into the hand: 
of the masses and to induce them t: 
use it. This is a more difficult prob 
lem than preparation of a text. I) 
may be met in part by selling th: 
text at a low price; widespread usc 
of it in adult classes; serializing it in 
periodicals, filming it, and selling its 
use to labor unions and community 
study groups. Beyond that my vision 
refuses to go. I leave the rest to 
your imagination, a spark of which 
T hope T have fired. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 20) 


Walters, R. G., 
Commercial Subjects.” 
(1931), p. 82-6. 

Characteristics of the plan: recognition of in- 
dividual differences, laying out definite units of 
work; use of guide sheets; grading scheme; work 
books and instructional tests; limitations of the 
plan; application to the skill subjects; a typical 
contract in bookkeeping. 


———,, “The Unit Plan Applied to Com- 
mercial Subjects. ” Balance Sheet, XIII (1931), 
p. 42-50, 75. 

Exposition of the Unit Plan; typical unit in 
Bookkeeping; Suggested units in Bookkeeping. 


“The Contract Plan Applied to 
Balance Sheet, XIII 


———., “Recitation Plan Applied to Com 
mercial Subiects.” Balance Sheet, XIIT (1931), 
p. 125-28 

Characteristics of recitation plan: grouping of 
students; outcomes of teaching; lesson assign- 
ments; lesson plans; types of lesson presentation; 
testing program—instructional, achievement, diag- 
nostic, prognostic tests; passing grades. 


Weinberger, William E. 
First-Term 
(November, 1930), p. 5 

Use of ledger ied prepared on roller black- 
boards. 


Wells, Inez Ray. “Evaluation of Non-Vocational 
Values Claimed for Bookkeeping.” Journal of 
Business Education, 1X (January 1934), p. 14. 16. 

A study indicating that the non- -vocational ob- 
jectives are not being accomplished. 


“Visualization in 
High Points, XII 


Westen, Rex, “Improving the Approach to 
Balance Sheet, 1X (October, 1927), 
Pp 

Arguments in favor of the balance sheet ap- 
proach. 


Whitten. L. A., “Grading 
cises.”” Balance Sheet, XVIII (1936), p. 
How one teacher marks his students. 


Witherspoon, C. E.. “A Project Emphasizing 
the , Personal Values in the Studv of Bookkeep- 
ing.” Balance Sheet, XVII (1935), p. 123. 


Construction of a budget; record of income and 
expenditures; preparation ‘of an income tax re. 
turn. 


Wittes, David, ‘‘Purpose of the Commercial 
Education Association Survey of the Duties of the 
Bookkeeper and the Clerical Worker.’’ Commercial 
Education Association, New York City, Fourth 
Yearbook (1934), p. 40-4 

An exposition of the scope of the job analysis. 


Wolpert, S., ‘‘How the Schools can Cooperate 
with Employers to Meet the Demands of Busi- 
ness.” Commercial Education Association, New 
York City, Fourth Yearbook (1934), p. 58-64. 

How the criticism of business can be eliminated; 
use of the Laboratory method. 


Wood, William Robert, ‘‘Four-Column Cash 
Books.”’ Journal of ‘ered Education, XII (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), p. 15 x 

Introducing the por Peed to a class; classroom 
procedures. 


Wendell. 
Ledger.” 
p. 19-21, 
A “id “plan in which two simple profit and 
loss statements are the basis of instruction of 
this topic with a beginning class. 


Yoder, C. M., 
Assignments in 
Sheet, IX (May, 1928), p. 

A discussion of of instruction: 
Special classes X.Y.Z. grouping: Differentiated 
assignments scheme; Dalton and Winnetka plans; 
Unit and contract plans. Specimen units in the 
several commercial subjects. 


“A Method of Teaching 
Balance Sheet, XIV (1932), 


“The Unit and Contract Plans of 
Balance 


“Eliminating the Need for 


Zimmerman, E, L.. 
Balance Sheet, 


Kevs in Teaching Bookkeeping.” 
XII (1931), p. 313-315. 

plan whereby some of the difficulties in the 
use of practice sets are overcome. 


Zimmerman, J. Earl, “The Weekly Budget At- 
tainment Plan for Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, 
XIV (1933). p. 364-367. 

plan of assignments for three groups: ad- 
vanced, average, minimum. 
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Accountants’ Digest (The), published 
quarterly—March, June, September, and 
December—by L. L. Briggs, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Accounting Review (The), published 
quarterly—March, June, September, and 
December—by the American Account- 
ing Association. Address Jacob B. 
Taylor, 309 Commerce Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Accredited News, published quarterly— 


February, May, August, and November 
—by the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. Address 
E. V. Porter, —— Business 
College, Jamestown, New York. 

Balance Sheet (The), published monthly 
except June, July, and August by 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Ball State Commerce Journal (The), 
published three times a year—Novem- 
ber, February, and May—by the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College. Address M. FE. 
Studebaker, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 

Banking, published monthly by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

Bulletin (The), published twice a year— 
April and October—by the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association. Ad- 
dress R. F. Webb, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; or, Roy 
T. Mattern, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Business Digest, published monthly by 
The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 
South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Education Digest and Federa- 
tion Notes, published five times a year 
—March, May, October, November, and 
December—by the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation. Address Elea- 
nor Skimin, Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan; or, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Business Education World (The), pub- 
lished monthly except July and August 
by The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Business \Veek, published weekly by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Commercial Education, published quarter- 
ly—October, December, March, and 
May—by State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Address Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Consumers’ Digest, published monthly by 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, 

New Jersey. 
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Some Periodicals 
of Interest to Business Teachers 


Compiled by Clyde W. Humphrey 


School of Business Administration 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Criticism, Suggestion and Advice, pub- 
lished twice a month by Charles E. 
Bellatty, The College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Department Store Economist, published 
twice a month by the Department Store 
Publishing Company, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 

Economic Geography, published quarterly 
—January, April, July, and October— 
by Clark University. Address Wallace 
W. Atwood, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Forbes, published semi-monthly by the 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Gregg IVriter (The), published monthly 
except July and August by The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Journal of American Insurance, published 
monthly by The American Mutual Al- 
liance, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Journal of Business, published six times 
a year—October, November, December, 
February, March, and April—by the 
College of Commerce and the Bureau 
of Business Research, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Journal of Business Education (The), 
official publication of the National 
Council of Business Education, pub- 
lished monthly except July and August 
by the Trethaway Publishing Company, 
512. Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


Modern Business Education, published 
quarterly—November, January, March 
and May—by the Southern Business 
Education Association. Address A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; or, Clyde 
Humphrey, The University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


National Business Education Quarterly 
(The), published quarterly—October, 
December, March, and May—by the 
Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association. 
Address Mrs. Frances Doub North, 


Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
National Consumer News, published 


monthly by Consumer Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


National Secretary (The), published three 
times a year—October, January, anc 
April—by The National Association of 
School Secretaries. Address Mina 
Stovall Burnett, Board of Education, 
San Antonio, Texas; or, Eunice 
Bounds, Board of Education, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Nation’s Business, published monthly by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Occupations, published monthly except 
July, August, and September by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference in co- 
operation with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Address Harry 
D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Office (The), publishly monthly by Office 
Publications Company, 377 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Office Apphances, published monthly by 
The Office Appliance Company, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

Postage and the Mailbag, published 
monthly by Postage and the Mailbag, 
Inc., 119 West 19th Street, New York 
City. 

Printers’ Ink, published weekly by [r‘nt- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Company, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

Review of Commercial Education, pub- 
lished quarterly—September, December, 
February, and May—by Oklahoma A. 
and M. College and the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. Address 
McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Rowe Budget (The), published seven 
times a year—October, November, Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, and May 
—by The H. M. Rowe Company, 624 
North Gilmor Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Sales Management, published semi-month- 
ly, except in April and October when 
it is published three times a month, by 
Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

Shorthand Reporter (The), published 
monthly except August and September 
by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. Address A. C. Gaw, P. O. 
Box 334, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Southern California Business Review, 
published monthly by the Bureau of 

. Business Research of the University of 
Southern California. Address Thurston 
H. Ross, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University Park, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Southern Economic Journal (The), pub- 
lished quarterly—January, April, July, 
and October—by the Southern Econom- 
ic Association and the University of 
North Carolina. Address G. T. Schwen- 
ning, the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; or, 
D. Clark Hyde, the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Tide, published semi-monthly bv the Tide 
Publishing Company, Inc., 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 


NAME 


Cutshall, P. W. 


Davis, Benjamin F. 


Fasnacht, Harold 


Fowler, Mrs. Mar- 


guerite D. 
Given, John N. 
Graham, Jessie 
Hammond, Anne 
Holtsclaw, J. L. 
Jones, Lloyd 
Liles, Parker 
May, B. A. 
Maynard, H. H. 
Merrick, Nellie 
Midgett, E. W. 
Nelson, ElRoy 


Noel, Thomas W. 


Odell, William R. 


Oittman, Fred H. 
Pilcher, Imogene 
Quinette, Alfred 
Reynolds, Helen 
Skimin, Eleanor 
Stullken, Florence 


Tarkington, R. N. 


Wilson, Harvey D. 


Zelliot, Ernest A. 


PRESENT LOCATION 


Hughes High School, Cincinnati 
Co-ordinator, Diversified Occupations Program, Athens, Ga. 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver 


Leuisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


Assistant Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles 
Assistant Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C. 
Supervising Principal Commercial Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Formerly with Cleveland Public Schools 

Commercial High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Simmons College, Boston 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

Director of Personal Typewriting, Tacoma, Washington 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Director of Secondary Instruction, Oakland, California 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

Lincoln High School, Cleveland 

South High School, Youngstown 

Ohio University 

Northern High School, Detroit 

University of Texas, Austin 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 


Director of Business Education, Des Moines 


SUMMER SCHOOL POSITION 


State College of Washington, Pullman 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


University of Kentucky 


University of Pittsburgh i 
University of Southern California 
University of Kentucky 

Wayne University, Detroit 

University of Denver 

University of Kentucky 

University of Denver 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Chicago 

University of Kentucky 

University of Denver 


Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina, Greensboro 
University of California 
Chautauqua (New York) Summer Schools 
Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Chautauqua (New York) Summer Schools 
New York University 
Woodbury, College, Los Angeles 
University of Denver 
University of Arkansas 
University of Denver 


Boston University ] 
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Inventory 

At the close of the school year, it seems 
proper to take inventory of our program 
for the use of visual and auditory aids. 
From scattered sections of the country 
have come reports on the use of the ra- 
dio in instruction. In Los Angeles, a 
radio chart is furnished to the schools 
suggesting outstanding radio programs. 
A similar service is rendered in Ohio 
for parents and teachers who wish to 
make use of educational broadcasts. A 
summary of such programs is edited by 
I. Keith Tyler and R. R. Lowdermilk 
of Chio State University, under the title 
of The Ohio Radio Announcer. The 
publication is an eight-page leaflet dis- 
tributed free among interested persons. 
Broadcasts are classified pertaining 
to news, social studies, music, English, 
science, physical education-health and 
safety, and such other fields as agricul- 
ture, child study or psychology, art ap- 
preciation, home economics, vocational 
guidance, and modern languages. 

There is a need for more extended 
service of that type in other sections of 
the country. <A similar service concen- 
trating upon broadcasts suitable for in- 
struction in business subjects would be 
particularly helpful to commercial teach- 
ers. 

An inventory of visual aids will show 
that commercial teachers have been 
stirred to greater activity in their use. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and books have 
directed the attention of teachers to the 
preparation and use of films in teach- 
ing. Two of the newest books on the 
subject were reviewed in earlier issues 
of the JourNAL. Motion Pictures in Ed- 
ucation by Dale, Dunn, Hoban and 
Schneider, and Visualizing The Curricu- 
Jum by Hoban, Hoban and Zisman are 
valuable aids to teachers who would ac- 
quaint themselves with the literature and 
progress of visual education. At meet- 
ings of commercial teachers, increased 
recognition has been given to the use of 
films in the classroom. The commercial 
section of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education devot- 
ed its spring meetings in 1937 and 1938 
to the subject of film lessons in business 
training. At the latter of those meetings, 
four lesson units were discussed showing 
the use of opaque projection, slides, still 
film and motion pictures in business train- 
ing lessons on the payroll, the preparation 
of mail for posting, retail business  or- 
ganization, and traveling to places of in- 
terest within New York City. A_ variety 
of methods—opaque projection, slides and 
still film—was demonstrated in the pres- 
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SIGHT AND SOUND AIDS 
IN TEACHING 


Conducted by 
Irving Rosenblum 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


entation of the payroll lesson. At Frank- 
lin K. Lane High School, a group of 
commercial teachers under the guidance 
of Mr. Greenstein and Dr. Gramet is 
continuing its own program for the 
preparation and use of films and slides. 

Activities in visual education have 
awakened the interest of teachers to the 
possibility of development and use of 
such aids. Further interest in the sub- 
ject is evidenced in the articles appear- 
ing in many educational magazines. These 
writings deal chiefly with the general use 
of visual instruction. Too little attention 
is given to the application of visual de- 
vices to the teaching of business sub- 
jects. The April, 1938, issue of Educa- 
tion appeared as the visual education 
number of that magazine. It included 
articles on the literature in visual edu- 
cation, a critical evaluation of teaching 
films, a teaching experiment with visual 
aids, and a description of the method of 
making .lantern slides. In the entire 
issue, there was not one article devoted 
to the use of films by teachers of com- 
mercial classes. In an article on Visual 
Aids in Economic Geography (High 
Points, May, 1938,) Mr. Jacob Klein of 
Thomas Jefferson High School (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) stressed the need for visual 
aids “to make the subject live and real.” 
For educational films, suitable for in- 
struction in geography, he suggested The 
American Museum of Natural History 
as the best source. Other sources for the 
supply of a variety of objective material 
were also noted, and suggestions were 
given for their effective use. 

Among the federal publications on vis- 
ual aids issued by the Department of 
the Interior are a series of bibliographies 
called Good References—on visual aids 
in education; on pictures, maps, charts, 
etc., as classroom aids; and on lantern 
slides, film strips, ete., for educational 
use. A more recent publication, Sources 
of Visual Aids and Equipment for In- 
structional Use in Schools (1937, price 
10c), answers many of the questions that 
occur to teachers interested in visual ed- 
ucation. The pamphlet gives a list of 
organizations that distribute visual equip- 
ment and supplies. The list includes li- 
braries, museums, federal and state de- 
partments, colleges, voluntary associa- 
tions, and commercial dealers. These 
sources are grouped to show firms dis- 
tributing lantern slides, posters and car- 
toons, charts and graphs, cameras, pro- 
jectors, and a variety of other material. 
The information is not classified accord- 


ing to subject matter for teaching pur- 
poses, but is rather a general list of 
sources of visual aids and equipment for 
instructional use in schools. 


Looking Forward 

The opportunities for the use of films 
and slides in teaching the commercial 
subjects will never be fully realized. But 
a program toward that end may be de- 
veloped. Commercial teachers interested 
in the problem will appreciate the value 
of the following program. 


1—A bibliography should be prepared 
to classify and describe existing films 
suitable for use in teaching business sub- 
jects. No one has yet done that for 
commercial teachers. Lists have been pre- 
pared to show the source of films that 
would seem to be related to the subject 
matter in business training and other 
courses. These lists have grouped motion 
pictures and still films under such topics 
as communication, travel, insurance, etc. 
The evaluation of such films must be un- 
dertaken by individual teachers unless an 
educational association assumes the task. 


2—To keep the film library current 
there must be a continuous report on new 
films as they are released. 

3—Teachers can and will prepare their 
own films and slides. The meeting of 
the Experimental Society (discussed 
above) revealed five films prepared by 
teachers. 


4—There must be an interchange of 
ideas and experiences to aid in_ the 
preparation and use of visual ideas. 
Through trial and error, techniques have 
been developed for the production of 
films. 


5—Teacher-made films, like commercial 
films, must be subjected to the acid test. 
Is a film to be judged by the personal 
opinion of its author, or should it be 
tested in the classroom to determine its 
value? A simplified method for pretest- 
ing a film before its preparation in final 
form has been developed. That proce- 
dure will prove an economy to teachers 
interested in the preparation of still films. 

6—A program that might well engage 
the attention of a commercial education 
association would be an evaluation of 
the various forms of visual aids avail- 
able for commercial teachers. 

7—Ahbove all, there is a definite need 
for some medium for the dissemination 
of experience and knowledge among com- 
mercial teachers. 

These are services that may be ren- 
dered to commercial teachers by a pro- 
fessional journal and teachers’ associa- 
tion. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thougnt 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NationaAL Councit or Business EDUCATION. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such, 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. - 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


NEW 
COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


Mr. Nichols Mr. Carlson 


Mr. Colvin 


Miss Reynolds 


The election of officers recently held in the NationAL CouNcit or Business Epucation has resulted in the election by an 
overwhelming majority of the slate prepared by the Nominating Committee with the cooperation of the official representatives 
of the member associations. The new officers are: President, Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; vice-president, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; treasurer, A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Editorial 


Committee 


Meeting 


New York, N. Y., May 6, 1938 


Mr. Louis A. Rice, Chairman of the Publications Committee of the 
National Council of Business Education, presided at the meeting. 


The following persons were present: 
Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Paul S. Lomax 
Frederick G. Nichols 
Helen 
Herbert A. Tonne 
Robert C. Trethaway 
Mr. Rice indicated that the items of 
business for consideration at this annual 
meeting of the Editorial Committee were 
as follows: 
The official acceptance of the resig- 
nation of Mr. Lomax as editor of the 
JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

2. The appointment of an editor to take 
his place. 

3. The business report of the associa- 
tion of the Councit with the Jour- 
NAL, 

4+. A plan for the ensuing two years of 
the association of the Councit with 
the JOURNAL. 

5. A determination of the editorial and 
business policy governing the Jour- 
NAL as the official organ of the 
COUNCIL. 


Mr. Trethaway presented a financial re- 
port including both the balance sheet and 
the profit and loss statement. These state- 
ments were outlined in detailed analyses. 

The issues of the JouRNAL for the past 
ten months have averaged 42 pages, an 
increase of approximately four pages over 
the average issue prior to the association 
of the JourNAL with the Councm. A to- 
tal of 47 pages was devoted to CouNnciL 
news during the school year 1937-1938. 

Mr. Trethaway reported that there were 
almost twice the number of subscriptions 
received through the affiliations at the 75c 
rate in the year 1937-38 than were re- 
ceived in the year 1936-37, the first year 
that the JouRNAL served as the official or- 
gan of the Councm. As a result of this 
cooperation of member associations, more 
individual teachers receiving the 
JourNAL, and with it, the reports of the 
progress of the Councm. Mr. Trethaway 
reported further that in 1936-37, 17,280 
combined membership folders and sub- 
scription blanks had been printed and dis- 


Distributive 
Under 


Early in 1938 Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Business 
Education, appointed John N. Given, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, as chair- 
man of the Council’s Standing Committee 
on Distributive Occupations. The follow- 
ing additional members were appointed to 
the Committee: Paul A. Mertz, Director 
of Company Training, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., Chicago; Jack Milligan, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, Lansing, Michigan; John 
B. Pope, State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Austin, Texas; R. G. Walters, 
Director of Teacher Training and Per- 
sonnel Officer, Grove City College, Grove 
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the George-Deen 


tributed to member associations. In 1937- 
38 this number was 19,125. 

It was the opinion of the group that a 
very helpful service could be performed 
by members of the editorial advisory 
board if they were to have charge of the 
JoURNAL exhibit at the various association 
meetings. Mr. Trethaway had consider- 
able success with such cooperation from 
a few of the associations. He also re- 
ported that the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges had a 100 per cent 
subscription record for the past two years. 

Mr. Nichols emphasized the need of 
every member of every association atftili- 
ated with the Councit to receive auto- 
matically with his membership in such as- 
sociation the monthly copy of the Jour- 
NAL. Various suggestions were made as 
to how this might be achieved. It was 
urged that the combination membership 
and subscription folder carry a message 
from the president of the Counctr and 
also one from the president of the mem- 
ber association with the idea that such 
messages will help interpret the functions 
of the Counc. It was suggested that 
the Secretary write the delegates of the 
associations, urging the cooperation of 
cach delegate in providing the means 
whereby every member of every associa- 
tion should receive the JouRNAL. 

The tinction of the editorial commit- 
tee was interpreted as one relating large- 
ly to business management. The Publi- 
cations Committee, together with the edi- 
torial advisory committee, were defined 
as the editorial-policy-determining com- 
inittee. 

It was the opinion of the editorial com- 
mittee that the plan of using the JouRNAL 
oF Business Epucation as the official or- 
gan of the Councit should be continued 
for another two years, Julv 1, 1938-July 1, 
1940. Mr. Herbert A. Tonne was ap- 
proved as editor of the JourNaAtL for this 
period with the appointment of some 
person to serve as associate editor, both 
without compensation. 

The meeting adjourned. 
—Helen Reynolds, Secretary, 
Council of Business Education. 


National 


Occupations 
Act 


City, Pennsylvania; Dr. Norris A. Brisco, 
Director of School of Retail Training, 
New York University, New York City; 
and Willis M. Kenealy, Regional Super- 
visor, Distributive Occupations, State De- 
partment of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The first act of the Committee was to 
prepare an inquiry blank for distribution 
in the various states for the purpose of 
ascertaining what work was being done 
under the provisions of the George-Deen 
Act as it applies to the field of distribu- 
tive occupations. 

Frank Kyker, Special Agent, Re- 
search in Commercial Education, United 
States Office of Education, says: “We 
have checked the state plans for distribu- 
tive occupations and have found that in 


fifteen states the state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education is responsible to the 
state director for vocational education 
only. In twenty-two states the state plan 
provides that the supervision of the dis- 
tributive education program be carried out 
by the state supervisor for trade and in- 
dustrial education. As these state plans 
are being resubmitted, amended, or re- 
vised, this office is taking the position that 
the administration and supervision of the 
state program in distributive education 
should be placed under a properly quali- 
fied state supervisor for distributive edu- 
cation who has coordinate authority and 
responsibility with state supervisors of 
other phases of vocational education. In 
other words, we are favoring a set-up 
similar to that in the State of California.” 

The questions asked on the inquiry 
blank and the answers received are tabu- 
lated below. These data are based upon 
the results of thirty replies received. The 
questionnaire was sent to the state super- 
intendents of public instruction in those 
states where the person in charge of the 
program was not known. 


Has your state taken advantage of the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act? 


The four states reporting “No” were: 
Washington, where Mr. J. E. Border, 
Acting Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, stated their plan was about ready; 
Arizona, where it was reported that 
work was not yet started; and Vermont 
and New Mexico, where they are now 
investigating the opportunities in the 
field. Two of these states contemplate 
a program beginning with the 1938-1939 
year. 

Has your state set up administrative pro- 
cedures for the promotion and supervision 
of the program? 


This represents the number of states 
that reported “Yes” to Question 1. The 
State of Illinois reported “No” to this 
question. The following quotation was 
included in the Illinois report: “We are 
planning to have a full-time supervisor 
employed by July 1, and to take full ad- 
vantage of that section of the George- 
Deen Act relative to distributive occu- 
pations.” 

Approximately how long has the program 
been given administration and supervision 
by the state department? 

As one would expect, there was no 
uniformity in the answers to this ques- 
tion. Replies ranged from “just started” 
to “ten years.” The greatest number 
of cases fell in the period between six 
months and one year. The provisions 
of the George-Deen Act as it relates to 
distributive occupations became a mat- 
ter of legal record in 1937. In the case 
of the coordinator who listed “ten 
years” as the length of time the pro- 
gram had been in operation, there was 
undoubtedly some confusion between 
the George-Deen Act and the older 
Smith-Hughes Act as it related to 
trade and industrial education. 


Under what bureau or division has the 
work in your state been placed? 


Eighteen states reported that the 
work in the field of distributive occu- . 
pations had been placed under the juris- 
diction of the trade and industrial edu- 
cation section. Two states reported the 
work had been placed under the same 
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section, namely trade and industrial, but 
in these two cases it was a temporary 
matter and changes will be made. 
Arkansas reported a dual responsibility 
divided between trade and industrial 
education and the College of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Arkansas. Only one state reported the 
work carried on by the bureau of busi- 
ness education. Three states reported 
the creation of a bureau or division of 
distributive occupations to handle the 
work. North Dakota reported the pro- 
gram was being developed under the 
Board for Vocational Education which 
is connected with the School of Com- 
merce of the State University. 


Ihat other members of the staff are 


there? 

Again, there has been no uniformity 
in the appointment of assistant  statf 
members. Delaware reported four as- 
sistants to aid in carrying out the pro- 
gram. Two states reported two as- 
sistants, and seven localities reported 
one assistant. 


Have any teacher-coordinators been ap- 


pointed in your state? 

Of the thirty replies received, only 
twelve states reported the appointment 
of teacher-coordinators. In five of these 
cases the teacher-coordinator had been 
assigned to the state office. The num- 
ber assigned to the state office ranged 
from five in Oklahoma to one-fourth 
time of each teacher in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


How many teacher-coordinators have been 
appointed in your state who are em- 


ployed by the local school district? 
States replying to this question re- 
ported as follows: 
2 
1 


How many classes have been organized 


to date? 


Twelve states reported part - time 
classes which ranged from_ninety-sev- 
en in Georgia to two in Virginia. In 
regard to the first figure, the State Su- 
pervisor of Georgia said: “Although 
courses in retail selling have been a part 
of the program of our part-time gen- 
eral continuation schools in Georgia for 
several years, this is, of course, the first 
year that there has been a definite set- 
up for distributive education so-called.” 

Twenty-three states reported that 
part-time evening classes had been or- 
ganized. The number of classes so or- 
ganized ranged from sixty-eight to one; 
fourteen classes was the median num- 
ber. 

Of the total classes now in session, 
sixteen states reported numbers rang- 
ing from forty-two to two. Of the states 
which had a definite program in the 
field of distributive occupations, eight 
reported no classes in session at the 
time the study was made. 

In answer to the inquiry as to the 
total number of classes completed, 
eleven of the states engaged in work 
under the program reported no classes 
completed. Of the states which reported 
completed classes, the number of those 
classes ranged from one hundred eleven 
as reported by Georgia, to one; with the 
median number of classes completed at 
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ten. States, other than Georgia, which 
reported a large number of classes com- 
pleted were Utah, Alabama, and Mon- 
tana, with fifty-two, forty-three, and 
twenty respectively. 


Where have the majority of these classes 
been held? 


Sixteen states reported a majority of 
the classes had been held in local school 
buildings. Four states reported a ma- 
jority of the classes had been held in 
business quarters. Five states reported 
a more or less equal division. 


How many conference groups have been 
held to date? 


Of the fourteen states which reported 
that conference groups had been held, 
the numbers ranged from eighteen to 
two. The median number was four. 


Under whose leadership have these con- 

ference groups been held? 
These same states reported the fol- 

lowing: 

Under the jurisdiction and leadership 
of the local schools. 

Under joint leadership of the local and 
state department. 

Under the jurisdiction of the state de- 
partment. 


From what source are your most effective 
teachers secured? 


High school and university teaching 


Is your state making provisions for a sum- 
mer school training program? 


Which of the following problems have 
you found to be of major importance? 
Selection of competent teachers ....22 
Organization of material ........... 13 
Selection of competent state personnel & 
Cooperation with small independent 

Cooperation with large business estab- 

Cooperation with labor organizations. 1 
Cooperation with trade organizations. 1 

Several of those to whom this ques- 
tionnaire was sent checked more than 
one of these items so the answers given 
here do not represent choices in order 
of importance. They are, however, in- 
dicative of the general situation—the 
major problem is the selection and train- 
ing of comnetent teachers to handle the 
work in this area. 


Professional 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma State Board of Educa- 
tion is revising the regulations and _ re- 
quirements for teachers’ certificates. They 
have enlisted the help of the Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation in this 
study. The new regulations will go into 
effect for the school year of 1939-40. 

Also, the State Department of Instruc- 
tion under the direction of J. Andrew 
Holley, State Director of Curriculum, 
and Dr. McKee Fisk, Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, is revising the courses of study 


{hat area of distributive occupations has 
been most receptive to the program? 


epartment stores ........ 22 
Farmers marketing their own prod- 


In your opinion, what is the area of great- 
est need in your state? 

The answers to this question wer 
quite varied but the areas of greates' 
need, according to the replies, in orde 
of importance are: 

The independent merchant 

Grocery stores 

The obtaining of qualified teaching per 

sonnel 

Department stores 

Retail clothing stores 

Under whose administration in the locel 
school situation has the program been 
placed? 

Of the states which reported on this 
question, a vast majority of the answers 
showed that the program was under 
the trade and industrial bureau. Only 
two states reported the program under 
the jurisdiction of the adult education 
section. Two states listed commercial 
education. Three replies stated that 
there was a dual responsibility between 
vocational and commercial education or 
between adult and vocational education. 

Have outside speakers been utilized tii 
your program? 

If so, have they been used to a consider- 
alle extent? 

5 


Il ‘hat type of contacts have been found 
to be most effective in the promotion o/ 
the program? 


Retail merchants associations ...... 17 
Trade association secretaries ........ 9 


The compilation of these data show 
clearly that due to the fact that the pro- 
gram is just under way in many states 
and sections of our country, few definite 
trends are apparent. There are certain 
indications, however, as indicated by the 
replies here listed which tend to denote 
the avenues down which progress may be 
made in the future. 


Leadership of 
Federation 


in commercial subjects through meetings 
of commercial teachers at some of the 
larger cities of the state. These new 
courses of study will probably be ready 
for the printers the latter part of the 
summer. 

One of the objectives of the Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation for the 
ensuing year is that of further study 
about the opportunities available for dis- 
tributive education through government 
subsidy.—Lloyd Q. Larse, President, Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Central Association Meeting 


One of the most successful conventions 
in the history of the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association was held in Sioux 
City, lowa, on May 5, 6, and 7. 

The first day of the convention was 
given over to Managers’ Day. E. B. 
Lyons, Bayless Business College, Du- 
buque, Iowa, acted as chairman of the 
program for that day. Following a dis- 
cussion of various topics in the morning 
session and a luncheon for school man- 
agers, Manford Haskell, Institute of Mod- 


ern Business, Chicago, addressed this 
group. 
Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, Hamilton 


School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa, 
presided over the morning session on 
May 6 and Jay R. Johnson, West Side 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa, acted as 
toastmaster at the luncheon meeting on 
the same day. Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. 
Johnson are the retiring joint presidents 
of the Association. The main address on 
the morning program was delivered by 
Dr. I. D. Weeks, president of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermilion. 

The afternoon of May 6 was devoted to 
section meetings and a general session, at 
which Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon, New 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
President 


York City, author of “Manners in Busi- 
ness,” delivered a splendid address. In 


the evening Mrs. Hamilton acted as 
toastmaster at the banquet. The banquet 
speaker was Count Oskar Sederholm, 


world traveler and lecturer of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. - 
Mr. Johnson presided at the meeting 
on Saturday morning, May 7, at which 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 
President, Ernest A.  Zelliot, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
lst Vice-president, John Mosher, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
2nd Vice-president, Paul C. Moon, Daven- 
port High School, Davenport, Iowa 
Secretary, Irene M. Kessler, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Treasurer, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Moines 


Wisconsin Schools 


The Manitowoc Business College of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, was host to the 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 
at its spring meeting in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, on April 29 and 30. Hewitt 
Toland, La Crosse Business University, 
the retiring president presided. 


JUNE, 1938 


Following luncheon on Friday, an ou- 
standing address was given by H. S. 
Bonar, Superintendent of the Manitowoc 
Schools, on “The Responsibility of the 
Private College,” and F. Quintal of 
Green Bay presented a fine paper on 
“Penmanship in Our School Program.” 
At the Friday evening banquet an 
address delivered by Milton 
Detjen, a musician-artist who studied in 
Italy for two years. 

On Saturday morning H. W. Harb of 
Madison spoke on Salesmanship and 
pointed out six definite results from such 
a course. He was followed by W. W. 
Dale of Janesville, who discussed the use 
of textbooks. 


The officers elected for the next year 
are: President, E. D. Widmer, Wausau 
Institute, Wausau, Wisconsin; vice-presi- 
dent, F. J. Broker, Madison College, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
I. D. Wood, Manitowoc Business College, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


California Conference 


The third annual conference of the 
Northern California Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association was held recently in 
Marysvule, California. The morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a panel discussion 
of the subject “What is the Place of the 
Social-Business Courses in the Curricu- 
lum of the Rural High School?” The 
leader of the discussion was Dr. Ira 
Kibby. 

The luncheon speaker was Harold 
Buckman, personnel director of the Cal- 
ifornia-Western States Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Buckman spoke on the 
subject, “The General Business Attitudes 
and Knowledges the Employer Expects 
from the Young Employee.” 

At the afternoon session Oscar Paul- 
sen, head of the commercial department 
of the Hayward Union High School, 
Hayward, presented and discussed a pa- 
per on “Organizing a Social-Business Cur- 
riculum in a Rural High School.” 


Summer School for Teachers 


A Division of the Detroit Commercial College 


Designed specifically for high school and college teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand, Touch Typewriting and Secretarial Science. 


Believing that teachers of shorthand and typewriting desire to excel as 
practical and skillful shorthand writers and typists, the Detroit Com- 
mercial College Summer School for Teachers places the emphasis on 
actual training. One hour a day is devoted to methods. 


Special Features 


Observation of Day and Evening School students of the Detroit Commer- 
cial College in actual training . . . demonstrations by 160-, 175-, and 200- 
wpm shorthand writers, graduates of the college, now employed in pro- 
fessional practice as Court Reporters and Commercial Secretaries. 


Detroit Advantages 


Enjoy outdoor life on Detroit’s world-famous thousand-acre playground, on the world’s 
busiest seaway . . . week-end trips by palatial steamships to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
Cleveland . . . personally-conducted tours to Detroit’s famous industrial plants. 


Directors 


Director: Lola Maclean, Educational Director Detroit Commercial College and Head of 
its nationally-known Shorthand Reporting School, author “Walton-Maclean Typewriting 
Procedure and Practice” and “Walton-Maclean Teachers Manual.” 
Associate Directors: Josephine Rankin, Shorthand and Secretarial Science; Ella Coulter, 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting; Margaret Benz, Accounting and Business Mathematics: 
Eugene A. Walling, Attorney, Law and Business Administration. 


Syllabus on Request 
Write for the syllabus; it tells an interesting story of new and _ practical methods— 
methods originated and developed in actual classroom practice. Teachers from eleven 
states have attended. One term only: July 6-August 3. 


Detroit Commercial College 


19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Two-year commercial teacher-training program, exclusively for college graduates; 
two-year business course, plus postgraduate training, exclusively for graduates of — 
colleges and high schools. Four-year Evening School program, exclusively for 
graduates of colleges and high schools. 36th year begins September 7. Syllabus 
on request, 
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Photographs furnished by Empire State Observatories. 
NEW YORK—HOST CITY TON. E. A. 
Views of New York City, the host city of the National Education Asso- 
ciation seventy-sixth annual convention to be held there from June 26 to 
June 30. Officers of the Department of Business Education and mem- 
bers of the Department convention committee anticipate a record attend- 
ance at the Department meetings on June 27 and 28. The top picture 
shows the view to the north from the Empire State Tower, which has 
two levels of observatories—on the 86th and 102nd floors, the latter 
being 1250 feet above the city streets. The photo below draws the ' 
eye to the south, looking over lower Manhattan and New York Harbor : 
from the Empire State Building. . 
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CONV 


ENTION 


A record attendance is expected at the 
Seventy-sixth Convention of the National 
Education Association in New York City 
from June 26th to June 30. All meetings 
of the Department of Business Education 
will be held at the Biltmore, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 27 and 28. Nathaniel Al- 
tholz, New York City Director of Com- 
mercial Education, is in charge of local 
arrangements. The convention theme is 
“National Progress Through Business 
Education.” 

The convention will be called to order 
in The Biltmore ballroom, Monday after- 
noon, June 27, at 2 o’clock, by Wallace B. 
Bowman, New York State Director of 
the Department, of New Rochelle, New 


York. Lola Maclean, President of the 


Lola Maclean 
President 


Department, will preside. There will be 
addresses of welcome by Clinton A. Reed, 
New York State Director of Commercial 
Education, and by Mr. Altholz, with a re- 
sponse from Joseph DeBrum, First Vice- 
President, of California. “A Message 
from Business” will be conveyed by Rich- 


Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Convention Executive 
Director 


ard W. Lawrence, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. 

The meeting will then resolve itself 
into an “Administrative Conference” di- 
rected by James L. Holtsclaw, Detroit 
Supervising Principal of Commercial Ed- 
ucation. The subject will be “The Place 
and Problems in the Administration of 
Business Subjects in Secondary Schools 


JUNE, 1938 


Joseph DeBrum 
Ist Vice-President 


as well as in Schools of College Level.” 
The discussion leaders will be Dr. Ever- 
ett W. Lord, Dean, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Dr. Harl R. 
Douglass, Director, Division of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Later in the afternoon there will be a 
Classroom-Teacher Conference. Helen 
Gardner, of the High School at Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin, will preside. This con- 
ference will not have a pre-arranged pro- 
gram; the discussion will be informal and 
open to everyone present. 

The second session will begin with a 
luncheon at 12 o'clock, Tuesday, June 28, 
in The Biltmore ballroom, Miss Maclean 


OFFICERS 
OF 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT 
OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


presiding. Greetings will be extended by 
Frederick H. Riecke, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Director of the Eastern Division, 
South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, and by S. D. Shankland, Secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C. A 
feature of the luncheon program will be 
the presentation of guests, divisional and 
state directors, and the chairmen of the 
sectional meetings. 


Sectional Meetings 


On account of the constantly increasing 
interest in distributive education, the De- 
partment of Business Education has 
called a National Conference on Dis- 
tributive Occupations, the conference to 
begin at 2 o'clock at The Biltmore, Tues- 
day, June 28. The conference will place 
special emphasis on the program of dis- 
tributive education as it relates to the 
consumer. Hamden L. Forkner, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will direct 
the program and act as chairman. Ernest 
A. Zelliot, former President of the De- 
partment, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa, has been named 
vice-chairman. It is believed this confer- 
ence will have a far-reaching effect on the 
national distributive education program. 

On account of the ample convention fa- 
cilities of The Biltmore, each sectional 
meeting will be provided with adequate 
accommodations. Practical and inter- 
esting programs have been set up for each 
sectional meeting. On account of the 


large number of business teachers in the 
Eastern Division of the Department, it is 
anticipated the sectional meetings will 
have a very large attendance. These 
meetings and their chairmen follow: 

Social Business Education—Herbert A. 
Tonne, Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University. 

Secretarial Science—Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Associate Professor of Business 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting—William 
C. Wallace, Head, Department of Ac- 
counting and Law, George Washington 
High School, New York. 

Consumer Education—Edward Reich, 
Head, Department of Commercial Edu- 


Frederick Riecke Mrs. Frances D. North 
2nd Vice-President 


Secretary- Treasurer 


cation, Newtown High School, Elmhurst, 
Long Island, New York. 

The Department’s complete program 
will be available at registration headquar- 
ters of the NEA, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
and at registration headquarters of the 
Department, Hotel Biltmore. 


Nathaniel Altholz 
Chairman Local 
Committee 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting, Tuesday after- 
noon, June 28, at 4:15, will be featured 
by an address on the immediate objectives 
of the Department, by Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, former President, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark, New 
Jersey, Executive National Director of 
the convention. 
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HOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will this summer offer special service 
through two terms, one beginning June 6 and ending July 9; the other beginm.:g 
July 11, and ending August 13. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type of professional training 
that this institution has given to Commercial Teachers and Accountants wil’ 
be given the coming summer, with new features and improvements. A student 
may begin a course. or take solid classroom work for which he will get college 
credit, or take professional training, or review, or improve his certificatio 
a ‘ding, or improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
e has. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


ENC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 13, 1938 


Two essential types of business education 
must be offered in secondary schools. Some 
young people want vocational preparation. All 
young people, regardless of vocational aims, 
should be interested in consumer business edu- 
cation. The former type of training is in need 
of much improvement as the results of recent 
clerical ability testing show. The latter is in a 
formative stage and needs much clarification. 

Courses in these two fields will be offered at 
Harvard this coming summer. Other related 
courses and several very important conferences 
will be of special interest to business educators. 


For information write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 5-29. 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 


become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 


Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be glady sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 27 to August 5 
Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 
Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1938 Intersession and Summer Session 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer session program, 
beginning Tuesday, July 5: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Foundations of Business Education, Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, Demon- 
stration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand. Methods of Teaching Ad- 
vaced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Demonstration and Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Research Studies 
in Business Education, Seminar in Business Education, and Supervision of 
Business Education. The teaching staff includes Professors Agnew, Cheek, Ely, 
Harrison, Jacobs, Lomax, and Reynolds. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession program, 
beginning Monday, June 6: 

Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
cation, and Business Life of New York City. Professors Reynolds and Tonne 
will conduct these courses. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate and 
graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with the require- 
ments for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce subject- 
matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, teachers college and 
normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Intersession, June 6 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square East. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1938 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER IN CALIFORNIA 


Fit yourself for advancement by attending WOODBURY Summer Session. Take 
trainirg under teachers who have won highest laurels of any faculty in America. 
All commercial subjects, including Functional Shorthand by Eleanor Skimin, 
national authority; also Commercial Art, Costume Design and Interior Decora- 
tion. Delightful summer climate. Classes in magnificent new building. 


Six Weeks—July 5 to August 12 
Send for Special Summer School Bulletin 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 
1028 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Brown to University of Oklahoma 


C. Guy Brown, director of commercial 
‘ducation of the public schools of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. He will of- 
fer courses in “Teaching Proceduie in 
Commercial Subjects,” “Curriculum mak- 
ing in the Commercial Subjects” and 
“General Business Training.” will 
assume his new duties during the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Brown graduated from Tyler Com- 
mercial College, Tyler, Texas, and from 
the School of Business Administration 
of the University of Oklahoma. He has 
since completed graduate courses in the 
University of Oklahoma, the University 


of Chicago, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, and Harvard University. 
Mr. Sleeter to Duluth 
Howard E. Sleeter, a former com- 


mercial teacher in the high school at Coal 


City, Ilinois, has accepted a position in 
Duluth (Minnesota) Junior College and 
Denfeld High School. He will teach 


half time in each school. 

He received his B.A. degree from North 
Central College, Naperville, Illinois, in 
1931, and his M.A. degree from the State 
University of Iowa in 1937. 


P. J. Harman 


As we go to press the sad news reaches 
us of the death on May 24th of Pinckney 
J. Harman, Director and Vice President 
of the Strayer College, Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Harman was one of the leading 
private school executives in the country 
and was widely known in the profession. 


Mr. Harman 


Those who were acquainted with him 
were always impressed by his spirit of 
friendliness and interest and by his per- 
sonal integrity and strength of character. 

Mr. Harman was identified with many 
professional public interests and 
served for three years as member of the 
Executive Board of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. While he 
had not been in the best of health, his 
death comes as a shock to many of his 


friends. Besides his wife, Mrs. Isabel 
Harman, he is survived by four children, 
Miss Isabel Harman, Mrs. Rae Cohee, 


Pinckney, Jr., and Roland. 
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Mr. Rice Heads Packard School 


The appointment of Louis A. Rice as 
principal and president of the board of 
directors of the Packard School, New 
York City, was announced recently. He 
will fill the vacancies created by the death 
in April of Seth B. Carkin. 

Mr. Rice went to the Packard School 
in April, 1936. From 1927 until he be- 
came associated with the Packard School 
he was assistant in secondary education 
in the New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction. He began his com- 
mercial teaching experience in his native 


state of Maryland. He went to New 
Jersey in 1917 and taught at Roselle 
Park, Cranford, and Montclair. From 


1924 to 1927 he was office manager of 
New York University. 

He is a graduate of the 
Commerce and the School of 
of New York University, and 


School of 
Education 
holds a 


Rice 


master’s degree from that institution. He 
slas given courses in business education 
at New York University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Through his work in various commer- 
cial teachers associations, Mr. Rice is 
known to many teachers. He was presi- 
dent of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association in 1935, and prior to that 
was a member of the executive board. 
In 1932-33 he was executive secretary of 
the N.E.A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, and assisted in the launching of 
the National Business Education Quarter- 
ly, serving as its first business manager. 
He is a former president of the High 
School Commercial Teachers Association 
of New Jersey. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Publications of the Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


e 
Mr. Babione to Bluffton College 


In September Francis Babione, a com- 
mercial teacher in Pettisville, Ohio, for 
the past three years, will take charge of 
business and economics courses at Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton, Ohio. He obtained 
his B.S. from Miami University 
and his M.A. degree from Ohio State. 


e 
Guidance Consultant Appointed 


In the belief that there is great need 
for occupational information and_ guid- 
ance service, the United States Office of 
Education has recently added to its staff 
an expert consultant in guidance—Richard 
D. Allen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
an outstanding leader in the field. 


Mr. Collins Appointed Principal 


J. J. Collins, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the Alexander Hamilton High 
School of Elmsford, New York, was re- 
cently appointed principal of that school. 

Mr. Collins obtained his high school 
education in White Plains, New York, 
and later attended Plattsburg State Nor- 
mal School and New York University. He 
holds the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Education and Master of Arts. 

For ten years Mr. Collins has taught in 
Alexander Hamilton High School. For 
five years he has served as head of the 
department of business education and for 
four years he has served as dean of boys. 

His business experience was obtained 
through part-time employment — with 
Schirmer and Sons, White Plains, New 
York, and in a contractor's office in Val- 
halla, New York. 


Frank D. Waterman 


Frank D. Waterman, president of L. 
E. Waterman Company, died on April 6th 
at the age of sixty-eight. He had been 
in ill health for several months. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was pneu- 
monia. 

Mir. Waterman had a major part in 
steering the L. E. Waterman Company, 
manufacturers of fountain pens and inks, 
from humble beginnings to world-wide 
importance. Early in life he was invited 
by his uncle, L. E. Waterman, to enter 
his fountain pen business. He developed 
the sales so rapidly that he was made sec- 
retary and later eoccral manager of the 
company. Mr. Waterman became presi- 
dent of the L. E. Waterman Company in 
1901, upon the death of his uncle, who in- 
vented the fountain pen. 


Mr. Waterman 


Mr. Waterman was the Republican 
candidate for Mayor of New York City 
in 1925, running on the insistence of busi- 
ness and civic leaders who favored him as 
the man to give the city a business admin- 
istration. He always had a deep interest 
in civic affairs, but he did not take a 
leading part until the World War, when 
he served as chairman of the War Sav- 
ings Committee of Manhattan. 

He is survived by his wife, the former , 
Helen Louise Huson, whom he married 
on February 16, 1898, and by two sons, 
Elisha Huson Waterman and Frank D. 
\Waterman, Jr, 
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REVISED 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


(1938 Edition) 
For Beginning Students 
Direct—Logical—Thorough 
The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accounting 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The lectures are clearly written, the various 
subjects are treated in logical sequence and the 
reason upon which each principle is based is 
fully stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, 
step by step and fully illustrated. 


Walton Constructive Accounting has 
proved effective in scores of outstanding 
institutions where a strong accounting 
department is desired. 


We will gladly send this revised 1938 edition of 

Constructive Accounting for ninety days’ examina- 
tion upon request. ; 

332-420 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


AN ORDER LIST 


=for next fall 


Vocational Training 
for the 
Distributive Occupations 
under the 
George-Deen Act 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


12 PAGE BULLETIN 


For State and Local School 
Administrators and Teachers of 
Business Education 


PET BODY 10c 

For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 8c each 
For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 7c each 
For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 
100 copies or more ............ 5c each 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Consumer Goods—Reich and Siegler oak 


PLANNED to meet the needs of business courses 
and consumer courses, this book is also a basic text 
in selling and merchandising. It gives, in an ex- 
tremely interesting style, a great amount of infor- 
mation concerning such materials as cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon, fur, leather, china, paints, foods, etc. 


Selling to the Consumer—Reich . . $1.96 


MoDERN vocational training—a complete one- 
year course in sound salesmanship. It emphasizes 
the value of a new sales philosophy which will create 
confidence on the part of the buyer and insists on 
the importance of considering the consumer’s point 
of view. Nearly one hundred practical selling proj- 
ects are available or suggested. 


My Typewriter and I— 


Merrick, Bown and Dvorak 


A PRE-VOCATIONAL typewriting text based on 
scientific investigation. Many of the problems deal 
with common difficulties in English usage. Graded 
tests and check lists of good typing habits help to 
develop right methods of work. Instruction may be 
given with either the Simplified Keyboard or the 
Universal Keyboard. 


Mathematies at Work—Van Tuyl. .$1.08 


IDEALS with everyday home, school, and life prob- 
lems in arithmetic. Graded tests with remedial drills 
develop accuracy and facility. Simple problems in 
algebra, geometry, scale drawing, graphs, percent- 
age, and measurements are also given. Civil Service 
examinations are included. 

Teachers’ Handbook, $1.00; Workbook for Parts I and II, 
0.52; for Parts Ill and IV, 0.48. 


Junior Business Training for 


Economic Living—VNichols ..... $1.72 


THIs book for ninth year students develops simple 
skills necessary in handling everyday business trans- 
actions. The lesson topics emphasize proper atti- 
tudes, character, and informational knowledge. 
Teachers’ Handbook, Workbooks, etc. Tests. 


Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and 


Business—Bowman and Percy— 
Elementary Course .......... $1.56 


Advanced Course ........... $1.72 


THESE two widely popular books provide a 
thorough course in bookkeeping and elementary 
accounting; a Manual and Key, Workbooks, Prac- 
tice Sets, Achievement Tests, etc., are available for 
each book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


—> 
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Charles F. Kindt, Jr., 
Heads Winston Company 


The Board of Directors of The John 
C. Winston Company, of Philadelphia, 
has announced the election of Charles F. 
Kindt, Jr., as President of the Company 
followi ing his election to the Board. 

Mr. Kindt succeeds his father, the late 
Charles F. Kindt, who died suddenly on 
March 19 while attending a dinner of the 
Philadelphia Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
Kindt, Sr., had recently celebrated the 
completion of his fiftieth year of continu- 
ous service with the Company. He had 
been president of Winston since 1920. 

Mr. Kindt, Jr., whose many activities 
on behalf of the Company have brought 
him into close and constant touch with 
publishing and advertising circles in New 
York and Philadelphia, has been associ- 
ated with Winston for 18 years. Upon 
his return from service in the war, he 


Mr. Kindt 


returned to the Wharton School of Fi- . 


nance of the University of Pennsylvania 
to continue his studies. In 1920 he be- 
came Advertising Manager for Winston, 
a post he filled until 1926 when he was 
elected Secretary of the Company. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been Assistant to 
the President, with authority to perform 
the duties of the office in the absence or 
disability of the President. At the same 
time he continued to fill the duties of Sec- 
retary and Advertising Manager. 


National Business College Week 
June 6-13, Inclusive 


In the February issue of this magazine 
we outlined the plan of George A. Mead- 

ows, Meadows- Draughon College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, for a “National Business 
College Week.” The idea was conceived 
by him and approved by several associa- 
tions to set aside one week each year, 
beginning the first Monday in June, to 
focus nationwide attention on our private 
business schools. 

This issue of the JOURNAL will reach 
business schools during * ‘National Busi- 
ness College Week.” It is hoped that the 
schools have taken advantage of this 
week and are following the plan of Mr. 
Meadows “to make the nation business 
school conscious.” 


JUNE, 1938 


Budgetary Control Through 
Modernized Mechanical Methods 


A book with the above title has just 
been issued by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan, to 
help in the promotion and improvement 
of budget control. This comprehensive, 
illustrated booklet presents materials 
which can be used in governmental, edu- 
cational, industrial, and commercial ac- 
counting offices. 

The textbook presents an explanation 
of appropriation accounting, developing 
all phases of budgetary control and the 
preparation of operating reports. Those 
interested in the reorganization of ac- 
counting routine or in the revision of ac- 
counting records will be interested in this 
presentation. 

A glossary of terms used in municipal 
accounting has been included in this text. 
This glossary was compiled by the Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Account- 
ing. 

Copies of this publication may be ex- 
amined upon request at the nearest Bur- 
roughs office. 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


The Sixth Annual International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest will be held in 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 21 and 22. 
All entries must be made not later than 
ten days preceding the date on which the 
contest is to be held. 

There are three divisions for each con- 
test subject. Division I includes Second- 
ary Schools (Junior and Senior, Public, 
Parochial and Private); Division II, 
Business Colleges and Division III, Ac- 
credited Colleges and Universities. Con- 
tests will be given in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Machine Calcula- 
tion, and Dictating Machine transcription. 

The Professional and Amateur Type- 
writing Events will be held under the 
auspices of the International Commercial 
Schools Contest Program on June 22. 
The Professional Class is open to any 
tvpist in the world and the Amateur 
Class is open to any typist who has not 
previously won this event. 

For further information regarding the 
program and for copies of the rules write 

”. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Intermountain Contest 


The Fourteenth Annual Intermountain 
Commercial Contest was held at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, April 
15. The Executive Committee consisted 
of H. V. Hoyt, Evan M. Croft, Harry 
Sundwall, [een "Ann W: aspe and Weldon 
J. Taylor. 

The prizes were well distributed 
through the mountain _ states. The 
schools that received most of the prizes 
were Ogden, Granite, Richfield, Millard, 
Provo, Uintah, North Summit, Lehi, 
Douglas, and Dixie High Schools. 


Publication on Distributive 
Education 

Publication Miscellaneous 2046, Organti- 
sation and Administration for Distrib- 
utive Education, is now available from 
the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. For a copy, write Mr. 
B. Frank Kyker, Special Agent for Re- 
search in Commercial Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

New Appointment for Ferguson 


Harold Ferguson, a commercial teacher 
at Sterling (Colorado) High School for 
the past year, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Loveland (Colorado) High 
School for the coming school year. Be- 
fore going to Sterling he taught for two 
years in the commercial department of 
Sedgwick County High School, Julesburg, 
Colorado, 


Mr. Ferguson 


Mr. Ferguson was awarded his A.B. 
degree from Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, in 1935 and has com- 
pleted some graduate work at that insti- 
tution. He holds a “certificate in ac- 
counting” from the Barnes Business Col- 
lege, received in 1930. He has had three 
vears business experience as a_ book- 
keeper. 


e 
Pi Rho Zeta Growing 


Three new chapters have been added to 
Pi Rho Zeta International Fraternity and 
Sorority. They were installed at the 
Willis Business College, Santa Monica, 
California; Lufkin’s Business College, 
Bakersfield, California, and Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania. 

There are now 48 active chapters of Pi 
Rho Zeta International in the United 
States, Hawaiian Islands, and Canada. 

A Correction 


The article on page 20 of the May 
number of this magazine outlining the 
course in dictating machines given at the 
Merritt Business School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was written by Miss Edith Roche 
and not by Dr. R. E. Rutledge, as stated 
at the head of the article. Miss Roche is 
an instructor at the Merritt Business 
School. The article was approved for 
publication by Dr. Rutledge as principal 
of the school. 
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PENS 


Point the way 


Business will play a proud 
part in building the greater 
America which economists 
predict. For it is through bus- 
iness that products are made 
available to the masses. 


That is why instruction—par- 
ticularly in business educa- 
tion— assumes a role of ever- 
increasing importance in our 
national life. And the same 
can be said of the tools of busi- 
ness which must keep abreast 
of this promised progress. 


For over 78 years, Esterbrook 
has maintained world leader- 
ship by keeping pace with 
progress in writing. Many 
of the refinements in pen 
designing, which teachers 
have been quick to adopt, owe 
their origin to Esterbrook 
craftsmanship. 


In the educational and 
business worlds, the name, 
ESTERBROOK, on any pen 
is a warranty of satisfaction. 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper Street Brown Bros., 
Camden, N. J. Toronto, Canada 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting, Principles and Pra:- 
tice—Advanced Course, Revised Edition, by 
Arthur H. Rosenkampff and William C. Wal- 
lace, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 569 ». 
$1.80. 


Budgetary Control Through Modernized Mechan- 
ical Methods—A_ Discussion of Forms, Ac- 
counting Classification, and Statistical Reports: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. (May be examined at nearest Bur- 
roughs office.) 


Personal and Business Record-Keeping, hy Fay- 
ette H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and Harry 
I. Good; Beston: Ginn and Company, 494 p. 
$1.72. (Published in two editions—one wu inz 
balance sheet approach, the other the journal 
or transaction approach for the teaching of 
business bookkeeping. ) 


Selling Home Furnishings Successfully, by Sam. 
uel W. Reyburn, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 284 p. $2.25. 


The High School Senior—His Reaction to the 
Program of Studies, Monograph 41, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Company. 


Valid or Forged?, by Lloyd L. Jones, New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 168 p. $2.00. 


Workbook in Business Arithmetic, by Joseph 
Smith, Cincinnati: South-Western Publish ng 
Company, 158 p. $ .60. 


Workbook in Commercial Law (Revised), by 
Harvey A. Andruss, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 160 p. $ .48. (For use 
with Commercial Law, by P. B. S. Peters oud 
Dwight A. Pomeroy.) 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS MOTIONS 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written 
automatically. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


oy on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys 
be depressed at one time. 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount 
and the motor bar be depressed together, thus completely 
adding or subtracting the amount in one operation. 


u 


OVA 


NU 


Note This Typical Saving 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and 
added by the Burroughs short-cut method in 22 oper- 
ations. Had each key and the motor bar been depressed 
separately—and had there been a cipher key to depress— 
it would have required 91 separate operations instead of 
22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation. 


Teach This Essential of Modern 
Business Training 


Students need a working knowl- 
edge of short-cut figuring, as it 
is the fastest method of adding 
and listing known, as well as the 
easiest to learn. The universal 
use of Burroughs machines 
makes this training a necessary 
qualification for success in the 
business world. A booklet de- 
scribing the short-cut method 
is offered free to instructors. 
Write for it today! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6295 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY TYPEWRITING (No. 
1-6), by D. D. Lessenberry and Helen 
Reynolds, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 12 cents a set— 
subject to usual school discount. 


What a joy it would be to teach a 
transcription class after each member 
had made good scores on at least the 
first three of the six Achievement Tests 
for Twentieth Century 
Third Edition, prepared by D. D. Les- 
senberry and Helen Reynolds! The ex- 
perience and reputation of both authors 
establish confidence in their ability to 
construct tests that are not only valid 
for the text for which they were pre- 
pared, but also for much progressive 
teaching of typing, regardless of text 
used. However, the test on syllabica- 
tion may be questioned by many. 

The tests are very comprehensive; 
they are interesting because of their 
variety; they are easy to take because 
of the brevity of responses. The units 
covered are practical, worthwhile, and 
essential to the training of a secretary 
—probably of a typist. The difficulty of 
the test material, including that of timed 
tests, gradually increases from test to 
test. The mechanical make-up and the 
typography of the tests are good. 

These tests should be easy to ad- 
minister because definite time limits are 
given; the simple directions to pupils, 
supplemented by suggestions of a 
proper attitude toward each test, are 
specific; and in many cases an example 
precedes the test items to show what 
is expected. 

A concise manual accompanies the 
tests with explanations so simply and 
directly stated that it can be easily fol- 
lowed by teachers in administering and 
scoring the tests. Suggestions are in- 
cluded for the interpretation of results 
and for remedial teaching—both essen- 
tial to a good testing program. The 
keys are rich with material for remedial 
teaching. They are well arranged for 
teachers confident of pupils’ ability to 
score papers, but not for those prefer- 
ring to score tests themselves. 

When norms are established, business 
education teachers will have in these 
tests another aid to efficient teaching, 
and the teacher whose pupils make high 
scores on these tests can be assured 
that her teaching has been efficient.— 
Frances R. Botsford, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


LABOR’S ROAD TO PLENTY, by Allen 
W. Rucker, Boston; L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, 221 p. $2.50. 


This publication has food for thought 
in its factual presentation of a timely 
problem. It is a study of “comparative 
end-results to labor and industry in 
unionized and regulated, and other in- 
dustries.” It presents a plan for the so- 
lution of the labor problem. 


JUNE, 1938 


The question raised by the author is 
this: Which should eventually prevail 
in this country, the reactionary Euro- 
pean philosophy of a controlled econ- 
omy, or the liberal American System of 
freedom of enterprise with rewards pro- 
portionate to the service rendered to 
society? He thinks the latter and goes 
ahead to support his contention. 

The author thinks that if the govern- 
mental attempt to interfere “with deli- 
cate price relationships is persisted in, 
the equality of the basis of exchange is 
sooner or later destroyed, the flow of 
trade diminished, and unemployment 
created”—all of which gives occasion 
for governmental intervention. Such 
control by the federal government, he 
feels, would mean the end of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

Whether you agree with the writer 
or not, read for yourself his stimulating 
discussion of relationships between 
labor and management, and the govern- 
ment. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE MICROPHONE, 
Training for the Radio, by John S. Hayes 
and Horace J. Gardner, Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 180 p. $1.25. 


Not only is this an interesting ac- 
count of radio, but it is an exceptional 
guide book for the aspiring radio em- 
ployee. The whole panorama of broad- 
casting is spread out—from the concep- 
tion of a program, to the time it comes 
through your loud speaker. 


Part I details the various phases of 
broadcasting: production, pub city; 
continuity writing, adv ertising, an- 
nouncing, special programs, selling time, 
engineering, network operations, the of- 
fice, and auditions. Part II presents the 
viewpoints of several radio stars as to 
what the listener should expect from 
radio, each contribution covering an 
important phase of radio: education, re- 
ligion, symphony music, entertainment, 
announcing, special events, news, dance 
music, drama, and non-commercial 
broadcasting. —Grace Mitchell, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS, compiled 
under the direction of Paul O. Selby, 
Kirksville, Missouri: Research Press, 40 
p. 30 cents postpaid. 


This bibliography of materials pub- 
lished since 1932—books, pamphlets, 
and theses—will be valuable to book- 
keeping and accounting teachers in 
their search for the latest contributions 
in the field. Some of the materials have 
been listed, but have not been examined 
for their contribution. Most of the 
items, however, have been examined, 
and are starred as “highly recom- 
mended” or “recommended.” 


OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL STORES, by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 417 p. $2.75. 


Within the knowledge of the review- 
er, this is the first time a book on store 
work has been written primarily for 
the use of the trained counselor. The 
need for such a book is explained by 
the author’s remark that store work has 
had such a lack of consideration by stu- 
dents in making occupational choices 

There is no danger of a one-sided or 
biased point of view being presented be- 
cause the research was the result of coop- 
erative units of forty- four participants 
ae visited 3,820 stores in 18 cities. 

he book not only presents the gen- 
‘an field of store work but lists the 
more numerous occupations in retailing 
of which forty-five are described. De- 
tailed information also is given about 
working conditions, covering hiring, 
training, promotion, hours, vacations 
and earnings. 

The illustrations, twenty-four tables 
and eleven charts provide visual help in 
interpreting the accounts given. One 
of the charts reveals that 54 per cent of 
the employees in the stores studied 
were engaged in merchandising. The 
remainder were in the publicity, store 
management and finance divisions. 
Merchandising is explained to include 
buying, selling and care of stock. Most 
of those in merchandising actually sell. 
Nearly half of the people who were cov- 
ered in this study were salespeople. 

In the past twenty years, the increase 
has been greater in the number of sales- 
men and saleswomen than in the rest 
of the working population. In the chap- 
ter on Selling there are descriptions of 
the work of the salesperson in various 
kinds of stores and an account of the 
specialized kinds of salespeople. 

An entire chapter is devoted to Junior 
Positions in which are discussed the po- 
sitions of messenger, delivery boy, de- 
livery truck helper, wrapper and inspec- 
tor, cashier, marker and stock clerk. 

Some of the Non-selling Occupations 
covered are those of the adjustment 
clerk, the tracer, the adjuster, the head 
of receiving, the receiving clerk, head 
of marking, head of delivery, delivery 
or shipping clerk, truck driver, packer, 
elevator operator, maid and porter. 

The chapter on Publicity tells of the 
work of the advertising manager, the 
copywriter, the advertising artist, the 
comparison shopper, the display man- 
ager, the window-trimmer and the sign- 
writer. The chapter on Merchandising 
treats of the work of the various in- 
teresting occupations in this field 

In addition to being of interest to 
the counselor, the book is of value to 
the teacher of salesmanship, the place- 


ment worker, the teacher of economics 


or industrial history, workers in stores 
and high school students who are look- 
ing up special information on store oc- 
cupations.—Grace Griffith, Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York, N. Y. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


The secretarial student’s 
one-volume library .. . 


Hutchinson’‘s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Textbook Edition, Available 
to Schools and Colleges only 


$2.80 


Provides students and secretaries with 
the handbook of facts, procedures and 
methods that will give them sound 
training in® secretarial technique. In 
addition to grammar, punctuation, etc., 
the book gives a wealth of useful data 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency, office 
procedure, legal matters, communica- 
tion services, and tables and lists of 
many kinds. 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 
Revised Edition 


$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to 
high school pupils in a way the pupils 
can understand. This book meets to- 
day’s requirements for an economics 
text, giving a complete and authentic 
picture of conditions as they exist at 
the present time. Class-tested problems, 
topics for debate, new pictures and 
charts have been added to the 1938 
edition. 


Brewster and Palmer's 
INTRODUCTION 


TO ADVERTISING 
Third Edition, 


$2.00 


This new book offers a survey text of 
proved materiel and technique for high 
school and business college courses. It 
shows the pupil what advertising is, 
how it works, and the principles behind 
its technique. Special emphasis is given 
to the economic function of advertising 
in the modern world. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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by Eugene H. Hughes 


School of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


PREFACE TO TEACHING, by Henry W. 
Simon, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 88 p. $1.50. 


It is unusual to find an author who can 
pack into eighty-eight pages so much in- 
telligent information about a single sub- 
ject and satisfy the reader so well as Mr. 
Simon has done in this title. 

The book has an appeal to several 
groups. First, it should interest the pros- 
pective teacher because of its sensible 
and practical encouragement about the 
profession. Secondly, it should appeal to 
those now in service because it is a candid 
discussion of certain topics which are vital 
parts of successful teaching. Some of the 
chapter topics are “How to Teach,” “How 
Not to Be a Schoolmarm,” “Three Indis- 
pensable Requirements of a Teacher.” 

The book is divided into two parts: 
“What the Job Is” and “How to Do It,” 
with a salty “Interlude on Parents.” 
Abraham Flexner wrote the foreword. 

In my opinion this is one of the most 
satisfying books for both young and vet- 
eran teachers. It should be required read- 
ing of every prospective candidate for the 
profession. 


THE BETRAYAL OF INTELLIGENCE, by 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow, New York: Green- 
berg, 170 p. $1.50. 


For many years Dr. Joseph Jastrow has 
taken an active interest in a_ crusade 
against intellectual dishonesty. His book 
“The Betrayal of Intelligence” is his most 
recent contribution to this cause. 

This title is mainly a plea for more in- 
telligence and better understanding of the 
ways to cope with the vicious rackets 
operating within the law. The author re- 
veals the different types of propaganda 
rackets which have duped the American 
public. 

How is the citizen to overcome these 
evils? Here are some of the author’s 
thoughts: “The misleaders say it; the 
public believes it—but not all the public. 
There is a reflective wing which is neither 
so gullible nor so complacent as those with 
axes to grind, strings to pull and wares to 
sell would have it. There is a protest... 
our colorful vocabulary of suspicion :— 
Blah, hooey, . baloney . . . applesauce 

. spinach! 

“It is well to keep this vocabulary handy 
when reading the papers and magazines, 
also when tuning in on the exploitation of 
the air from station B-U-N-K.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Jastrow believes that 
it is time for those who wish to protect 
themselves to raise their voices in chal- 
lenge and shout from _the_ housetops 
against this propaganda. “This book might 
well have been given a title, ‘How to Win 
Friends Among the Intelligent and Influ- 
ence the Sensible.’” 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN RETAIL SELLING, 
by Ray Morton Hardy, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 190 p. $2.00. 


Mr. Hardy has done a splendid job in 
preparing a textbook that has popular ap- 
peal and at the same time incorporated 
the desirable features expected of a tex’ 
for classroom use. 

The book is principally about tested 
methods and suggested techniques to use 
in retail selling. It is broad enough in 
its scope to be applicable to general sales- 
manship courses. The contents are de- 
signed to serve two groups: those en- 
gaged in studying selling problems in hig i 
school and college, and those now em- 
ployed in the retail branch, who desire to 
improve their ability. This title is un- 
usually interesting to read because of the 
many fascinating experiences related in 
connection with the teaching suggestions. 

eee 

Summer time—vacation time—these are 
the days when many plan to do that post- 
poned reading. With this in mind, the 
Book Shelf recommends its choice of some 
recent writings. 

One of the most popular books about 
farm life is R.F.D. by Charles Allen 
Smart (W. W. Norton & Co.), $2.50. It 
is an honest story of a man who left 
New York City for an Ohio farm. 

e 


If you are interested in reading a clever 
satire of life at a great metropolitan uni- 
versity, read These Bars of Flesh by T. 
S, Stribling (Doubleday, Doran & Co.). 
$2.50. It has been said this is Mr. Strib- 
ling’s best novel. 

€ 

The Fight for Life by Paul de Kruif 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company), $3.00, is 
his most challenging book about medical 
science discoveries and sociological think- 
ing since he wrote Why Keep Them 
Alive? Mr. de Kruif suggests how to 
make the results of medical discovery 
available. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED 


reyes 
SHORTHA 


The very, very easy soak 
10 times easier than any other standard system 
of shorthand. 


J vad two — of strokes 

Only one to write the circle— 
exceptions 

a4 stroke is used for ‘W’ 


8 Reverse at end of outline only 
9 Diohthong vowels much easier to write 
10 Just 40 very easy short principles to. learn 


for 60 word Several Dictation in weeks 
ay School - 10 weeks Night Schoo! 


for illustrated descriptive 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 
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Wait! 


You can well afford to wait for this 
new textbook in retail selling. It will be 
available for September, 1938, classes. 


RETAILING 


Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, Buying. 
Advertising, Selling. and Management 


by G. Henry Richert 


Go Ahead! 


Orders are now being filled for this 
newest of Gregg Shorthand texts for 
classes in advanced shorthand — by 
any method. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING 
NEW, REVISED EDITION 
by John Robert Gregg 


Systematic Arrangement—tThe book is divided i 
into sixteen sections (for sixteen weeks of 
study). Each section consists of five 40-minute 
assignments. The first assignment each week 
deals with “Mastering Shorthand Theory” (re- 
view), the second “Building Transcription Skill,” ; 
the third “Mastering Phrasing Skill,” the fourth 
and fifth “Building Sustained Speed.” 


Transcription Training—These assignments are 
jewels of stenographic training. They provide 
detailed exercises for the study of English 
fundamentals, punctuation, capitalization, hy- 
phenation, spelling, and other phases of tran- 
scription. 

Shorthand Plate Material—This new text makes 
effective use of the speed-building possibilities 
of reading well-written shorthand. More than 
a third of the book consists of shorthand plate 
material. 


Qualified Author—This text in retail store 
organization and operation has been prepared 
by a man who has had many years of experi- 
ence in actual store work, in training store em- 
ployees, and in conducting retailing courses 
in secondary schools. 


Classes for Which Adapted—Designed for 
secondary schools, for junior colleges, and for 
vocational schools. Adapted for use in either 
full-time school classes or co-operative classes, 
the members of which are employed part time 
in stores. 


Organization of Material—Sound pedagogical 
principles have been followed in organizing 
the material. A careful exposition of principles 
underlying each phase or division of retailing 
is followed by comprehensive review ques- 
tions. At the close of each chapter are given 
suggested readings and practical projects 
through the use of which students will acquire 
skill in applying principles. 


Theory Review and Phrasing—The need for a 
periodic review of theory and for extending 
phrasing skill to higher levels is met in a 
scientific manner. Phrasing drills and phras- 
ing letters form a part of the speed-building 
procedure. 


Content—Sutfficiently comprehensive in scope 
to give the student a general overview of retail 
store operation in all its important phases. The 
problems of both large and small stores have 
been considered. Interwoven with the study of 


Building Sustained Skill—The two lessons of 
each section devoted to this special objective 


marketing structure, merchandising, and 
specific retail store problems is a continued 
development of the basis philosophy underly- 
ing all successful retail selling. 


will meet your full approval. Penmanship 
drills, warm-up dictation, and five-minute 
“takes” (with vocabulary preview and key) are 
cardinal factors in the plan for building writing 


speed. The fifth assignment of each section 
provides a special feature for eliminating 
speed plateaus. 
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Write for Detailed Table of Contents. 
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typing production at lower cost...and at the same time help to create letters 
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Championship Stamina are yours in the Underwood. You get the same outstand- 
ing qualities tuat have made the Underwood victor in 26 World’s Typewriter Cham- 
pionships in 27 years of competition. @ Select the Underwood. Know why typists 


acclaim it...why executives endorse it...why there are almost as many Underwoods 

in use in the schools of America as all other makes of typewriters combined! 
Typewriter Division 
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